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FOUR CENTURIES OF SCOTCH EDUCATION.* 
BY JOHN RUSSELL.T 


WE can scarcely claim to be stating a fact that is new, when we 
assert that Scotland has a foremost place in the history of education. 
But if not new, it is eminently true; and the extent of its truth is 
not always realized. The work which has been done for so many 
years by the parish schools has not been unknown. Her own bor- 
ders have blessed them ; and the continued stream of well-grounded 
lads from the cottar’s hut to the bench, the bar, the pulpit, and 
the dissecting-room has been nothing short of a national bless- 
ing. The remotest corners of the British colonies and the inner 
depths of almost every country in the world have felt the value of 
a Scotchman’s labors. The present generation may have a lower esti- 
mate of the parish schools and their work; but the fact remains a 
matter of history, that Scotland owes much to the labors of her old 
schoolmasters. The truth, however, is not exhausted, nor is it fairly 
estimated, when we have made this admission. Long before the 
days of the parish schools the work of education had been spreading 
in Scotland, and much that was done more than four hundred years 
ago was ahead of the results which are obtained under the pressure 
of the stringent Education Acts of more recent times. 

Mr. Grant has produced a very interesting sketch of the educational 
progress of the last four centuries. He has received the aid of a 
large number of willing hands. Ancient records have been ransacked 
to some purpose, and much that has hitherto remained unknown has 
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been dragged into the light of day. The facts which are arrayed by 
Mr. Grant in his “ History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland” must 
satisfy the most scrupulous reader that Scotland has done much in 
pioneering the work of education. Scotland deserves not merely 
to be ranked high among those that have produced good fruit from 
their teaching, but merits also the foremost place as the promoter of 
education on a sound and liberal basis. There are many “colleges” 
now within the limits of the British Isles, all of them doing their 
best to give a sound education; but few if any of them excel the 
first institution which sent its students from Iona to all parts of the 
country as messengers of sweetness and light. The connection 
between religion and education — which has continued so long and 
to such advantage in Scotland —was natural in its origin and for 
many years thereafter. Wherever a religious community was estab- 
lished, wherever an abbey was raised, there was an immediate neces- 
sity fora school. We are apt to speak lightly of the wisdom of past 
ages, and to imagine the monks of old as more diligent in looking 
after their personal wants than of poring over books or listening to 
wise teachers. The schools, however, in connection with the early 
churches, made ample provision for the instruction of their pupils; 
and their curriculum, so far as languages were concerned, would alto- 
gether put to shame the narrow programme of to-day. Istablished 
in the first place as a matter of necessity, where the young ecclesiastic 
could be grounded in the absolute essentials of the knowledge re- 
quired by his calling, they gradually became useful to the general 
population. The burgh schools, which have supplied the upper and 
middle classes of Scotland with such education as they demanded, 
were not erected by any Act of Parliament. Founded almost invaria- 
bly by churchmen, who controlled their internal affairs, they became 
useful centres of enlightenment to those laymen who chose to avail 
themselves of their benefit. Like the “choir schools ” of to-day, they 
were useful adjuncts to the churches ; but they served also to fill the 
place of the proprietary colleges which now minister to the middle 
classes. The greater part of the cost of maintaining these schools 
was borne by their ecclesiastical founders; and their generosity in 
that respect was but a forecast of much that has since been done by 
religious bodies of different creeds. 

The Act of 1496, passed by James IV., ordered that all burgesses 
and freeholders should send their eldest sons from the age of eight 
or nine to the schools, there to remain till they were “ competently 
founded” and have “ perfite” (perfect) Latin. Thereafter they were 
to spend three years at other schools of “ Art and Jure.” Here, 
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then, we have the seeds of compulsion. Scotland took the first step, 
four hundred years ago, to secure a thorough education for at least 
some part of the population. The object in view was the good of 
the people. These sons of burgesses and freeholders would them- 
selves, in due time, occupy the places of their fathers, and be the 
landlords as well as the rulers of “the common people.” If left to 
their own devices, they might have preferred the muscular training 
of the field, the forest, and the river, growing up in absolute igno- 
rance of all kinds of book knowledge. Compelled to attend school, 
they were likely, in due time, to be better able to deal justly with 
their inferiors, and demean themselves properly with their equals 
and superiors, both at home and abroad. The king’s desire was the 
welfare of the people, and his wish that they should not suffer from 
bad judges was likely to be fulfilled by the course he adopted. There 
was a penalty of twenty pounds attached to any neglect of the law; 
but there ig no record of any conviction, so that we are left in igno- 
rance as to the extent to which the law was obeyed. 

It was the desire of the church to secure the efficiency of the 
schools as well as their existence. Ecclesiastics have always endeav- 
ored to control the education of a country, and in Scotland their zeal 
has been continually great. They had a struggle at times with the 
barons, “ the landed gentry” of the day, who were unwilling to con- 
tribute funds for educational purposes. In dealing with this subject, 
Mr. Grant very justly says: ‘“‘It is impossible to regard without ad- 
miration the struggle made by the church to retain or recover for 
the use of schools some part at least of the pious donations made 
before the Reformation; and perhaps there is not a more painful 
page in our annals than that which records her complete failure in 
making the avaricious barons disgorge for the purpose of education 
even a portion of the patrimony of the church, which they with im- 
pious hands appropriated.” The church was untiring in its endeav- 
ors to secure public aid in carrying on the work of the schools; but 
when it failed to obtain it in sufficient measure, it was not unwilling 
to contribute freely from its own funds for the support of the teach- 
ers and the education of the poor. It strove to make the schools 
efficient by insisting on the teachers’ fitness for the office, and by 
forbidding attendance at any other than duly recognized seminaries. 
It was ruled in some places that without the license of the chancellor 
no one could hold a “grammar school.” In this the church was 
aided by the civil power. In 1519 the magistrates of Edinburgh 
ordained that “no indweller of the burgh shall send his bairns to any 
other school in the town than to the principal grammar school, under 
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the penalty of ten shillings from each person that does to the con- 
trary.” Teachers were thus registered, as it were, and “compulsion” 
was practically in force in those remote times, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the general cause of education. 

The church was zealous for the higher education ; and great was 
the joy, therefore, when the University of St. Andrews was founded 
in 1411, thus obviating the necessity for sending young Scots 
abroad. Parliament gave its consent in that year, and in 1413 the 
papal bull which ratified the foundation was received with un- 
bounded joy. ‘ Four hundred clergy, in solemn procession, sang 
Te Deum at the high altar, and the citizens gave themselves up to 
universal festivity and joy.” Glasgow University was founded in 
1450. The city was declared suitable for such an educational centre 
“from the salubrity of the climate and the abundance of all the 
necessaries of life.” Its object was the extension of the Catholic 
faith, the promotion of virtue, and the cultivation of the understand- 
ing by the study of theology, canon and civil law, the liberal arts, 
and every other lawful faculty. The University of Aberdeen was 
founded in 1494, and was intended not merely as a nursery for young 
churchmen, but for the people at large. In the pope’s bull, authoriz- 
ing the erection of the university, there was drawn a sad picture of 
Northern Scotland at the close of the fifteenth century. Its people 
were spoken of as “men rude and ignorant of letters, and almost 
barbarous,” —fomines rudes et literarum ignart, et fere indomiti, — 
who might be improved if the means of learning were placed within 
easy access. 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

As a matter of course, it was to be expected that schools which 
were founded by the church would provide an education well suited 
to prepare young ecclesiastics for their work. The Latin tongue, 
therefore, was the foundation of the instruction. Ars Grammatica 
was the chief feature of the school programme, but the work which 
it covered was more elaborate than now. We find that Master 
Adam Mine undertook “to make the bairns perfect grammarians in 
three years,” but by what means he accomplished the work is not 
specified. The curriculum of the Scotch schools about the middle of 
the sixteenth century was broader than what is found in those of the 
nineteenth. John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, in his book ‘“ De Rebus 
Gestis Scotorum,” states that James V., in 1540, was treated to ora- 
tions in the Latin and Greek tongues by the scholars at Aberdeen. 
The bishop writes thus : — 
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“They were received with diverse triumphs and plays made by 
the town, university, and schools, where there were exercises and dis- 
putations in all kinds of science, with diverse orations made in 
Greek, Latin, and other languages, quhilk [which] was mickell 
{much} commended be [by] the king and quene and all their com- 
pany.” 

At the grammar school of Aberdeen (as we learn from the stat- 
utes dated 1553) the boys were strictly forbidden to speak in the 
vulgar tongue ; but only in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, and Gae- 
lic. To show that the instruction was thorough and not confined 
to the embryo clergy, we may quote the statement of Knox, who 
affirmed that in a debate in Parliament in 1543, the lay members 
showed better acquaintance with Greek than the clergy. Classical 
knowledge continued for centuries to be the chief subject of instruc- 
tion. It is interesting to observe the extent to which the work was 
carried on. The curriculum of the grammar school of Glasgow, 
just after the Reformation, provided for a five-years’ course of 
instruction. The pupils were previously to be taught reading, writ- 
ing, and to commit some words to memory. It is unnecessary to 
give the full details, but the fifth year’s work will show what was 
aimed at. 

“For the first half of the year (the grammar lesson not being 
neglected in the interval), prelections will be given upon rhetoric, — 
the greater part of Tully and Cassander, Cicero's Ovatio pro Archia, 
and thirteen books of Ovid's Metamorphoses, etc. During the 
remainder of the course, the pupil should be examined in the study 
of the poets foresaid, of Sallust’s history, Caesar’s Commentaries, 
and certain works of Cicero; towards the end of the year, let them 
study the elements of the Greek grammar. They shall on every 
alternate day translate into Latin a theme written in the vernacular, 
following as closely as possible the style of Cicero, Caesar, or Ter- 
ence, —- during the examination of the theme, all who belong to the 
same class listening with silence; when the scholars shall in any 
respect have departed from a correct style, they must be instantly 
recalled to the rules of grammar ; and when they depart from purity 
of diction, they should be corrected by examples from Terence, 
Cicero, and Caesar. Twice a week, also, let them who have the fac- 
ulty try their skill in verse writing.” 

It is to be observed that what are now called “ English and com- 
mercial subjects” have little mention in the records of the larger 
grammar schools; but in the smaller ones, reading and spelling were 
recognized from an early date. From 1582 to 1680 there is frequent 
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mention of “ English,” or what may properly be called “ Scotch,” 
In 1711 the citizens of Edinburgh were asked to enter their children 
at the grammar school “duly primed in reading English.” While 
classical education could be obtained at the duly recognized ¢ram- 
mar schools, there were what would now be called ‘ private-adven- 
ture” and “dame” schools, at which elementary instruction could be 
obtained without any infringement of the law. In these schools 
“ ¢race-buik, prymer, and plain Donatt” might be studied. That 
implied religious instruction, simple reading, and a little grammar, 
“ Donatt ” was a text-book of grammar which derived its name from 
a celebrated grammarian, Aflius Donatus, who lived at Rome about 
the middle of the fourth century. It was something akin to “ Lind- 
ley Murray,” whose name has passed into familiar usage as a syno- 
nyme for all English grammars. Much attention seems to have been 
given to “declamation” and “ public speaking.”” The pupils were 
frequently drilled in the delivery of passages from classic authors, 
and the public performance of plays in the classic tongues. Music 
also had a prominent part in the instruction of the young. There is 
frequent mention of the “sang school,” and liberal provision was 
made forits maintenance. The “sang school” was something like the 
choir school of to-day. Its chief function at the outset was to teach 
“music, manners, and virtue.” There is in the records of the town 
council of Aberdeen for October, 1496, an agreement between the 
town council and Robert’ Huchesone, “ songster,” which shows the 
nature of the duties involved in the mastership of the “sang school”: 

“By this agreement the master obliges himself by the faith of his 
body, all the days of his life to remain with the aldermen, bailies, 
council, and community’ of Aberdeen, to sing, keep, and uphold 
mass, matins, evensongs, completories, psalms, responses, antiphones, 
hymns, and all other hours and divine service, to be sung in the parish 
kirk of Aberdeen, on festival and feral days. The salary which the 
town council undertakes to pay to him is twenty-four merks Scots 
annually during all the days of his life. The town council further 
appoints him master of the sang school, for instructing the bairns, 
burgesses’ sons, natives of the burgh, to sing and play on the organs, 
for the upholding of God’s service in the choir, they paying him his 
scholage and dues. He is to devote his time to the upholding of 
God’s service, and to instructing the bairns in playing on organs, 
when it is seen expedient by the aldermen, bailies, council, or the 
chaplains of the college of the kirk, on festival and week days. If he 


should fail in keeping and observing any of the points stipulated, the 
magistrates may dispose the fee to any others they may think suita- 
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ble, without impediment, exception, or demand, —age and infirmity 
only excepted.” 

In Aberdeen, music appears to have been taught with more energy 
than in any other of the Scotch burghs. In 1597 the master received 
a stipend of one hundred and twenty merks. In 1666 the singing 
master had a yearly salary of two huncred and fifty merks Scots, 
with school fees and other advantages. In 1675, the council en- 
gaged a I'renchman as teacher of music, at a yearly salary of £200, 
and thirty shillings quarterly from each scholar. This seems a large 
sum when we compare the value of money now and at that period. 
It was evidently given to attract a superior master to the school; 
and we find it recorded that “this act shall not be quoted as a prece- 
dent, being only granted to him in respect he is a stranger, and well 
expert in music.” From an early date down to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, music formed one of the regular branches of study, 
and was taught as a part of the ordinary curriculum, or in a building 
set apart for the purpose. As time passed on it was found necessary 
to add reading and other subjects to the work; but as these became 
‘ prominent the music declined, and the sang school is now a thing of 
the past. 

Writing and arithmetic made slow progress as branches of regular 
instruction. Before the Reformation the pupils of the Aberdeen 
Grammar School had to learn a little ciphering,— “‘artem numerandi” ; 
but the study of the science of numbers progressed slowly till the 
seventeenth century. In 1628 a master was appointed to teach 
arithmetic in Aberdeen, and the amount of his salary was to be left 
to the discretion of the parents of the pupils. About the same date 
there is mention of similar appointments.. Irvine had a master in 
1665; Wigtown, 1686; Dunbar, 1690, etc. Mathematics came late as 
a branch of study. In 1660, James Case made an application to the 
town council of Glasgow for permission to open a school for the 
study of mathematics and kindred sciences. The council granted a 
license, and promised to give him their best encouragement. The 
professor of mathematics in the grammar school of Perth had a yearly 
salary of £3 3s. in the year 1718. The subject progressed rapidly 
in public estimation about that time, for in 1729 it was represented 
to the town council of Ayr, that “as the world now goes, the math- 
ematical part of learning is a principal part of a gentleman’s educa- 
tion.” As proof that the study was appreciated in Greenock, we find 
that the council provided an azimuth compass for the use of the math- 
ematical school in 1776, and in 1790 the further gift of a theodolite- 
The “writing master” appears as a duly certified functionary about 
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1660. “It having pleased the Lord to vouchsafe to Alexander 
Anderson, in Aberdeen, learning, — reading and writing, — the 
council in 1661 allow him to teach these branches.” As far back as 
1593 the council of Edinburgh authorized a master “to have the 
use of one of the chambers of the high school for teaching the 
bairns to write.” The class was optional, but there is frequent men- 
tion of the town council directing the attention of teachers to the 
subject, and asking them to persuade the pupils to attend. Fre- 
quently the same master taught writing and reading. The records 
of these schools show a pleasing variety in the spelling. In Stir- 
ling a master taught the bairns to read the “Inglis toung,” in 1612; 
in 1620 the doctor taught “Inglish” reading and writing; in 1621 
there was an “Englische” school in Dunbar, the teacher being paid 
out of “the common fund.” Geography is first noticed in connec- 
tion with the Edinburgh High School in 1715. In that vear the 
city treasurer was directed to buy geographical maps for the scholars, 
not exceeding in value £20 Scots. There is afterwards in the 
records of various public bodies frequent mention of such purchases 
as “geographical maps,” “a sett of proper maps,” and a pair of 
globes. It is noteworthy that when a new subject of instruction 
was added a further fee was exacted, and in 1735 it was ruled that 
the doctor should teach geography at a fee of sixpence quarterly. 

Dancing is not a popular pastime in some parts of Scotland ; and 
in the north especially, some grim divines look upon it as absolutely 
sinful. It formed a subject of instruction, however, about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. In 1711 a dancing-master was 
licensed in Dundee; and in 1765 the council appointed a teacher of 
“steps,” because “they apprehend dancing is a very necessary arti- 
cle of education.” 

Theatrical performances had their part in former times. Plays 
were frequently performed by the pupils. The usual times for these 
displays were public festivals, visitations, or before the autumn 
holidays. Raised stages and costumes were sometimes provided. 
We find that in Glasgow it was ordained before the end of the six- 
teenth century that “when the scholars have committed to memory 
dialogues, speeches, and particularly comedies, they shall assume 
the characters of the speakers, rehearsing distinctly, in presence of 
the spectators, in order that they may thus acquire the art of good 
pronunciation and of good acting.’”’ Elsewhere we find it ruled 
that the highest class at the Lammas visitation shall give two short 
declamations “a palemone,” that by these exercises the scholars 
may learn boldness and vivacity in public speaking. Grants were 
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made by the town councils to meet the cost of wardrobe and other 
needfuls. A favorite play in the schools, we are told, was the “ Bellum 
Grammaticale,” a serio-comic piece in which the parts of speech are 
personified, pitted on opposite sides, each claiming precedence of 
the others. We find that the pupils acquitted themselves well on 
these public occasions. In 1734 the scholars of Dalkeith played 
“with a judgment and address inimitable at their years.” In 1736 
“Cato” was performed at Perth, and gave general satisfaction both 
in action and pronunciation. The play, however, has not always 
been the thing to commend itself to Scotch eyes and ears. The 
Scotch clergy of the eighteenth and nineteenth century have looked 
askance at the play-house and all that pertains to it. They have not 
scrupled to denounce dramatic displays as unhallowed and ungodly. 
It was not to be expected, therefore, that the play-acting of the 
schools would escape their condemnation. In 1735, the Kirk Session 
of Perth declared that “a great offence is given to religious persons 
in town and country by the tragedy to be acted in the grammar 
school of the burgh.” This opinion, however, failed to stop the 
play, and “George Barnwell” was played twice before large and 
appreciative audiences. ‘On the succeeding Sunday,” we are told, 
“avery learned moral sermon, suitable to the occasion, was preached 
against converting the school into a play-house, whereby youth are 
diverted from their studies and employed in the buffooneries of the 
stage.” 

It need scarcely be said that “religious instruction” formed a 
prominent feature of school work. In 1567, Parliament declared 
that if God’s Word be not rooted in the youth, their instruction shall 
be “tinsell baith to their bodyis and saulis.” In 1616 the Assembly 
ordained a catechism, to be made easy, short, and comprehensive, of 
which every family might have a copy for instructing their children 
and servants in the articles of religion. In 1705 all instructors of 
youth were further commended “to instruct the scholars in the 
principles of the Christian reformed religion, according to the Holy 
Scriptures, our Confession of Faith, or such books only as are 
entirely agreeable thereto.” The municipal authorities were as 
willing as the ecclesiastics to have religious instruction, and many 
entries are found in public documents bearing on the subject. 
Summing up the evidence on this point, the writer of the “ History 
of the Burgh Schools” observes :— 

“Religious instruction formed a prominent, if not an essential 
part of the course of study pursued in the old burgh schools from 
the Reformation till the end of the last century; and in the opinion 
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of many, that custom has in no small degree contributed towards 
making our poor little kingdom not only one of the freest, most 
enlightened and independent, but also one of the most prosperous 
and respected in the world. 


“ Religion crowns the statesman and the man, 
Sole source of public and of private peace.” 


In addition to the time given on week-days, a large part of the 
Sabbath was set aside for religious instruction in schools. The 
teachers were expected to begin work at eight o’clock on Sabbaths, 
and continue to catechise or expound “till the second or third bell” 
before church service. They had to accompany the children to 
church, and in the afternoon to examine them on the sermon, 
explaining any difficulties and enforcing the preacher's “lessons.” 
“Tt was,” once more to quote from the history, “the universal cus- 
tom for the teacher to take to church on Sunday those whom he 
wnstructed on week-days, and that his Sunday teaching, doctrinal 
catechising, was as regular and severe as the work which he per- 
jormed on week-days.”” The compulsory attendance at church began 
to be relaxed about the beginning of the present century. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. 


Connected with the subjects of instruction, there is the kindred 
matter of text-books. In the earlier days the books were chiefly 
classical. Their number and quality may be judged from a list of 
the authors on which Ferrerius prelected in the Abbey of Kinloss.* 
The books give an idea of the “ popular authors” of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century. 

In 1559, a monopoly of printing certain school-books was granted 
to Master William Nuddrey. These books were “for the better 
instruction of zoung chylderin in the art of grammar to be taucht in 
scholis.” The list contains, among others, “Ane School Introduc- 
tioun Orthoepia Trilinguis Caligraphic Index,” “ Ane Instructioun for 

* Secundum librum de Copia Erasmi. Jem, Orationem Ciceronis pro Q. Ligario. tem, 
Primum librum Officiorum Cicerénis. /tem, Dialecticen Trapisontii. Ztem, Libros decem 
Ethicorum Aristotelis. fem, Topica Ciceronis. tem, Rhetoricen Minorem Melanch- 
thonis, cum Schematibus. fem, Rhetoricen Melanchthonis Majorem. fem, *Spharam 
a Sacrobosco. /tem, Bucolica Virgilii. Jtem, Georgica. /tem, Librum primum de Copia 
Erasmi. /tem, Arithmeticam Nostram. /fem, Dialogum primum Physicorum Fabri. 
Jtem, Universam Logicam Aristotelis, cum Pradicabilibus Porphyrii. /tem, Libros quinque 
Physicorum Aristotelis. tem, Libros duo Politicorum Aristotelis. /fem, primi Librio Sen- 
tentiarum Decem Distinctiones. fem, Epistolam Pauli ad Romanes. /fem, Quinque 
primos libros Augustine de Civitate Dei. 
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Bairnis to be lernitt in Scottis and Latin,” “Ane A BC for Scottis- 
men to rede the Frenche Toung, with an exhortation to the nobles of 
Scotland to favour thair ald friendis,” etc., etc. In 1599, Robert 
Smyth was authorized to print exclusively “the Plain Donatt and 
the haill four pairts of grammar, according to Sebaustiani.” A pop- 
ular text-book of the time was Despauter’s Grammar. John Despau- 
terius was a distinguished Flemish grammarian who lived from 1461 
to 1520. His work was adapted for use in Scotland before the Ref- 
ormation, and continued long in popularity. A distinguished teacher 
and grammarian gave his opinion regarding its merits, while being 
examined by a parliamentary commission appointed to inquire into 
Scotch schools and colleges. “It was,”’ he said, ‘a very unfit gram- 
mar, but by some pains it might be made a good one. If its super- 
fluities were rescinded, the defects supplied, the intricacies cleared, 
and the method amended, it might pass for an excellent grammar.” 
Scotland has produced many excellent grammarians. One of the 
most renowned was Mr. Andrew Simson, master and minister at 
Dunbar. In 1587 he published ‘The Dunbar Rudiments,” which con- 
tinued to enjoy popularity till it was eclipsed by the Rudiments of 
Thomas Ruddiman, — produced in 1716, and the recognized Latin 
grammar in Scotland till within quite a recent date. 

The mention of school-books suggests school libraries. These 
received a greater amount of attention upwards of two hundred years 
ago than now. Books are more plentiful at the present day, but in 
former times there was greater zeal in collecting them. In 1658, 
on the recommendation of the head master of the high school, 
Edinburgh, a library was established for the use of the scholars and 
teachers, — “the town council, as fathers and favorers of nurseries 
of learning, approving of the good and commendable motion.” It 
is pleasing to record that this library, one of the oldest if not the 
oldest in Scotland, is still the most valuable, and contains the best 
Greek and Latin lexicons, the best editions of the classics, several 
encyclopedias, and a valuable collection of antiquarian, historical, 
and geographical authors. There are nearly 7,000 volumes in the 
library, and Dollar is not far behind, having about 5,000. The wis. 
dom shown in these and other public schools in Scotland might very 
well be imitated by the patrons and friends of schools everywhere. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 


“Four walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage.” Acting 
in the spirit of indifference regarding the shell, so long as the educa- 
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tional work was well done, the school buildings were very inadquate. 
In pre-Reformation times some part of the places of worship was set 
aside for school; but when the buildings came under the control of 
the municipal bodies, there was little effort made to create schools 
with any architectural pretensions. The condition of too many schools 
before the passing of the Education Act that now rules Scotland was 
a disgrace to its boasted intelligence, and a reproach to its hoarded 
wealth. Small and unhealthy rooms, old stables, old granaries, old 
weaving shops, old cellars, old smithies, and old byres were considered 
good enough for schools. The steeples of churches, family tombs, 
and other rooms in the churchyards were sometimes utilized for the 
purpose. Churches and vestries were frequently used as temporary 
institutes for the school, and even the prisons have opened their 
doors to receive pupils. In Kirkcudbright in 1690, “the scholars and 
schoolmasters being exposed to hazard in consequence of the state 
of the school-house, the council grant the use of the Tolbooth, ad- 
vising at the same time that when prisoners shall be there, it should 
be more strictly kept, the scholars entering at 7 A. M. and removing 
at 5 p.M.” In 1508, since the Aberdeen grammar school was “ruin- 
ous and decaying,” the council resolved to repair it with “thak”’ and 
other necessaries. This roofing of straw—‘thak” or “thatch”— 
is frequently mentioned. We are reminded of the formula now used 
in the regulations of the Education Department regarding the main- 
tenance of schools under inspection, when we read that in 1623 the 
school was to be “biggit, heitet, repairit, joisted, lofted, and slated, 
all in substantious and honest manner.” Contracts were common 
then as now, and it was ordained in the case we have just quoted 
that steps should be taken for “bigging the school as good and cheap as 
possible.” Boys will be boys, and glass windows are a cause of much 
trouble to those who have to guard them. It was even so three hun- 
dred years ago. In 1555 the magistrate of Edinburgh undertook to 
keep a school-house “ water-tight, and mend the windows broken by 
the bairns.” This kindness was not imitated years after in Selkirk. 
In 1733 the council of that town ordained “ safe-brods”’ (boards) to 
be put upon the windows for shutting at night, and declared that 
“in future they shall not be at any expense for windows.” Clean- 
ing had to be attended to, and in 1558 there is in the Edinburgh 
treasurer’s account an entry of thirty pence for “bussumis”’ (besoms 
or brooms). The furniture was quite in keeping with the general 
rudeness of the building. In 1725 the town council of St. Andrews 
were informed that the grammar-school boys could not sit for learn- 
ing “to wreatt (write), so that they even necessitate to wreatt upon 
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the floor lying upon their bellies.” The council hastened to mend 
matters, and ordered convenient seats to be provided. 

The burgh schools were built or rented, and afterwards upheld at 
the expense of the common good, when there was any. Where this 
was insufficient or altogether wanting, a voluntary contribution was 
made. In 1751 the people of Wick subscribed £10 sterling for the 
purpose, and many public records show that the public was willing 
to do its duty. Public spirit has here been manifested with great 
liberality in the present century. To provide good schools for ele- 
mentary and secondary education (chiefly for the middle classes), the 
inhabitants of Dunbarton spent 46,500 on “an academy”; Green- 
ock, 47,243; Dundee, £11,000; and Aberdeen, £16,000. These 
are but specimens which might be multiplied by the number of lead- 
ing towns in Scotland. Occasionally, however, a stingy spirit was 
abroad, and “forced labor” was the last expedient adopted. In 1683 
the council of Wick ordained each inhabitant to furnish a servant for 
building a school, under a penalty of 6s. 8d. per dicm, toties quotiess 
payable by the servant or master. In 1712 the council of Wigtown 
ordained all having horses, that “has not visible miss, that they can- 
not travell,” to bring from the wood of Caldness a draught of tim- 
ber for building a school-house. If any refused, they were to be 
imprisoned and fined 18s. Scots, while those who had no horses 
were to pay a sum of money. Occasionally the people gave will- 
ing service “in kind” to erect a school; and an instance was re- 
corded in rhyme in 1714 by a Robert Smith, a schoolmaster at 
Kerrow. We quote a few lines to show the way of working :— 

“Then every man came with a tool 
And timber to rear up the school. 
They wrought like mad till night did come, 
When it was dark they all went home. 
They hastily again did meet, 
And did put up their house compleat.” 


SCHOOL HOURS. 


What length of time should be occupied daily in study by children 
at school? The question is not an easy one to answer. The reply 
must be determined by a variety of circumstances; but the ten- 
dency of late has been to limit the hours within as narrow a compass 
as possible, so as to leave a proper margin for exercise and relaxation. 


Three hundred years ago the school hours both in England and 
Scotland were longer and the strain upon the mental faculties of 
the children was heavier than now. The curriculum, as we have 
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seen, was extensive, and required much time to accomplish. The 
records of such public schools as Westminster, Shrewsbury, and 
Bury St. Edmunds show that six o’clock was the usual hour to begin 
school work. In 1595 the grammar school of Glasgow met at five 
o'clock in the morning! In 1613 the school hours at Sterling were 
from 6 to 9 A. M., 10 to I2°M., and I to 6 Pp. M.; so that for ten 
hours the pupils were more or less actively engaged in school work, 
The hours were not exceptional, and it was ordered that “the 
school bell shall be rung precisely” at the time we have mentioned. 
Teachers frequently entered into contracts with their employers 
to keep the specified hours, and it is recorded at times that they 
found “caution” (or security) to behave themselves honestly and 
discreetly. The school hours became gradually fewer, —first by 
beginning later in the winter, and then by giving longer intervals; 
but it was not till about the beginning of the present century that 
the pupils were relieved from the prolonged strain of a heavy day’s 
work in schools which were badly adapted for the purpose. If the 
hours were long, the holidays were frequent. As a rule, the pupils 
were set free,'on Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, after two 
o'clock. In 1796, besides the general vacation given to the scholars, 
the pupils at Aberdeen had the following “plays”: “Three weeks 
in July, ten days at Christmas, rejoicing days after twelve, a day or 
two at the beginning of each quarter, at the annual visitation, on 
the day the synod met, sometimes at the graduation, and they were 
always allowed to see the races once.” The “ occasional holidays” 
were not so popular with the parents as with the pupils. In 1701 
the kirk session of Dunbarton was “exercised” on the subject, and 
recorded as follows: ‘Considering the great loss caused to the 
scholars by reason of frequent plays, do lay it upon the schoolmaster 
not to give a play at marriages, though it be sought by the parties. 
When a play happens to be granted on account of a stranger —to 
whom it cannot be denied — or of a new scholar’s entry, it shall not 
be given again that week, and the session enjoin that it be given 
as seldom as possible.” On the other hand, in 1679 the town 
council of Dunbar passed an Act which showed them to be men of 
sense in regard to the proper proportion between work and play. 
The master was ordained “to give the accustomed liberty to the 
scholars, so that the children be not used as slaves but as freeborn.” 
The Act proceeded to give full particulars of the many occasions 
which were lawful for half-holidays; “the master thereby showing 
their clemency to their scholars, and gaining them by such demon- 
strations of their affection.” It was added, however, that “the 
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masters shall nowise give them a whole day’s play, unless permitted © 
or recommended by their superiors.” In connection with the holi- 
days it may be noted that “breaking-up day” was a time of rejoicing 
and occasionally of festivity. In the records of Kirkcaldy there is 
an account in 1736, in which “the town is debtor to William Salis- 
bury for 19s. 72, the expenses of an entertainment to the master. 
and scholars of the grammar school, when getting the vacation on 
Aug. 26.” * 


TEACHERS : THEIR QUALIFICATION AND TENURE OF OFFICE. 


In the earlier days, as far back as the thirteenth century, the 
schoolmaster occupied a high social position. He was frequently 
called upon to discharge public duties of a very responsible charac- 
ter. He was sometimes selected as judge or arbiter in important 
causes, recognized as a public man in public affairs, and occa- 
sionally recognized as an officer of the Crown. Pope Innocent IIL, 
in 1212, addressed a bull to the.archdeacon of Dunkeld and Dun- 
blane, and to the master of the school of Perth, —J/agistro scolorum 
de Pert, —appointing them judges to settle a dispute between the 
clerk of Sanquhar and the monks of Paisley, as to which of them 
owned the church of Prestwich. It has been aptly said also, in 
regard to the relation of schoolmasters to the business affairs of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, that “at a time when learning 
was confined to churchmen, and when even the barons were unable 
to sign their names, the services of the master of the schools must 
have been in demand in all matters of process requiring a memorial 
of the transaction.” The following extract, also, from the works of 
the learned Ninian Winzet (superior of the monastery of St. James 
at Ratisbon), will show how the schoolmaster was esteemed before 
the Reformation :— 

“JT judge it the teaching of the youthhood in virtue and science, 
next after the authority with the ministers of justice, under it and 
after the angelical office of godly pastors, to obtain the third princi- 
pal most commodious and necessar to the kirk of God. Yea, sa 
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necessar thought I it, that the due charge and office of the prince 
and prelate without it is to them, after my judgment, wonderus pain- 
ful and almost insupportable, and contrary, by help of it to the 
youthhood, the office of all potestates is light to them and pleasant 
to the subject.” 

It is clear that from the earliest times there was a strong desire 
to have efficient teachers ; men with accurate knowledge, and fitted 
for their work by aptness in dealing with children. ‘To advertise” 
is now a common method of attracting suitable candidates for vacant 
situations. The plan was adopted as early as 1636, when the announce- 
ments of vacancies were made “at the kirk doors and college gates.” 
In 1706, the Kirkcaldy council resolved to advertise “in the news- 
papers.” Three ways were used to try the teacher’s fitness. There 
was occasionally a “test” examination. This was followed by the 
inspection of ‘‘ testimonials,” and then followed a period of probation. 
A more common plan, for the higher class of schools at all events, 
was “a public competition.” In 1602, there was such a trial in 
Aberdeen, which lasted four days, conducted in the hearing of the 
bailies, council, and learned men of old and new Aberdeen, “in pub- 
lic teaching, oratory, poesy, and composition in prose and verse.” 
In 1626, there was another “tryal” in Edinburgh, when the examina- 
tion consisted chiefly of the Latin and Greek authors, ad aperturum 
libri. The books selected were those of Plautus, Ovid, Horace, 
Lucian, Juvenal, Hesiod, and Orphei Thymiata. 

It was not till the beginning of the eighteenth century that other 
subjects than the classics were mentioned as entering into the 
scheme of examination. In 17009, a “scient’’ master was wanted for 
Peebles, and in 1721 there is one wanted who shall be qualified to 
teach “accompting and writing.” Commercial subjects and natural 
science are mentioned from time to time, after the dates we have 
named. The examining body was sometimes as heterogeneous as a 
modern school board. In 1748, the council of Dunfermline appointed 
a minister, a preacher, a beadle, and a tobacconist, to examine in 
English, Latin, and writing, for the office of teacher of the burgh 
school. Sometimes it happened that no qualified candidates pre- 
sented themselves. In 1793 the magistrates of Forfar advertised 
twice in the three Edinburgh newspapers for a master to be selected 
after comparative trial. Only those who had attended a university 
were to present themselves, and they were enjoined to produce testi- 
monials of good character, diligence, and general fitness. Travelling 
facilities were few in those days, and possibly the remuneration was 
small. Only four candidates appeared, but “the ministers” who had 
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been appointed to examine them reported that all were unsatisfactory. 
The council, however, was considerate; and “on account of their 
trouble and expense in attending the competition, they allowed each 
of them a guinea for defraying his expenses.” When free trade 
began to prevail in regard to education, and private-adventure schools 
were opened by any one who chose to begin teaching, there were 
many inefficient men among the number. In regard to the public 
schools, however, the managing bodies continued to take what seemed 
to them the best means to procure able and efficient teachers. By 
testimonials, probationary service, and public examination, they were 
able to secure a succession of men who have brought honor on the 
country as able instructors of youth. We find occasionally that 
candidates were chosen by correspondence, or on the simple nomina- 
tion of some distinguished patron; but the prevailing custom was 
to select only those who had been seen, and more or less weighed 
in the examination scales. Town councils are only human. Mistakes 
were sometimes made, therefore, and we have occasional glimpses 
of party spirit having a little to do with the election. In 1749, there 
were two eligible candidates for the grammar school of Crail; and after 
a vote, the usher of a school in Perth was elected, — ‘an able and 
sufficient teacher of youth, under whose hands the scholars prosper 
well, and of a good, blameless, and modest character, well affected to 
the present government.” 

Induction followed election. For many years the schoolmaster 
was introduced to his new scholars with an amount of ceremony 
wnich showed the public estimation of his work. We read that in 
1606, a master having been appointed to the school of Pans, ‘ the 
whole parishioners on 8th July, being asked how they approved of 
him as schoolmaster, they, in token of their approbation, took him 
by the hand, faithfully promising to concur for the furtherance of 
the work yet to be done, and keep the schoolmaster and scholars 
scaithless ; finally it was thought meet that the whole visitors and 
parishioners present should enter into the school, and there hear him 
teach, which also was done.” In 1758 the magistrates of Dunbar 
made preparation to install some new teacher “with the usual solem- 
nities,” and ordered intimation to be made “through the toun bya 
drummer.” The usual solemnities were of a kind to foreshadow the 
penalties of the law to transgressors of the master’s rule. In 1658 
the patrons of a school at Perth, after ceremonial hand-shaking at 
the school door, delivered to the new master a grammar, the key 
of the school door, and “a pair of tawse.” ‘The tawse,” indeed 
(leather straps for the infliction of corporal punishment), — grim 
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emblem of the schoolmaster’s authority, — were duly recognized by 
the magistrates as a necessary appendage of the office. 

Once inducted, the master held office under varying terms of ten- 
ure. Before the Reformation, the invariable rule in the case of gram. 
mar and sang schools was to appoint ad vitam aut culpam. The 
earliest example is said to be that of a master in Aberdeen, who was 
installed pro toto tempore vite sue remansuro, per donationem birreti. 
Another case occurred in 1509, when Master John Merschell was 
appointed to the grammar school “for all the dais of his live,” and 
admitted by the gift of a pair of beads. In 1524 the phraseology 
was slightly altered, when Master Harry Henryson was nominated 
for office in Edinburgh “ for all the dayis of his lifetime.’ In 1529 
the appointment was confirmed by an order under the Privy seal, — 
durante vita sua. After the Reformation many appointments were 
made for specific terms, or during the pleasure of the authorities. 
The following is a summary of appointments to the burgh and gram. 
mar schools, which are recorded in public documents from the middle 
of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth centuries: Sixty-nine 
were made during the pleasure of the town councils; one hun. 
dred and nine for a definite period extending from a few months 
to. several years; forty-nine for life; fifteen during ‘‘ good beha- 
vior”’; and seven during “ good behavior and the will of the magis- 
trates.” Teachers might be removed from their office for “non- 
conformity,” and their sins in that case depended on the ecclesiasti- 
cal views that were prevalent. Episcopacy and Presbyterianism had 
each its time, and the master who failed to agree with the reigning 
power was subject todismissal. After the Restoration, teachers were 
required “to sign a bond declaring it to be unlawful for a subject to 
enter into leagues and covenants.” In 1675 the synod of Aberdeen 
ordained that “all schoolmasters were to take the promise of canoni- 
cal obedience, under the pain of dismissal.” In 1681 it was ordained 
by Parliament that schoolmasters, like others holding public office, 
were to sign the Test Oath. “The tests’ were changed after the 
Revolution, but not abolished ; and various cases are recorded where 
teachers were removed for non-compliance. The civil law, as well as 
the ecclesiastic, held its hand over the teacher. In 1690 every school- 
master was ordered by Parliament to take the oath of allegiance to 
the king and queen. The treaty of union enjoined that all teachers 
should own and acknowledge the civil government, as a condition of 
holding office. In 1746 a teacher at Fortrose was accused of “ disloy- 
alty during the late horrid and unnatural rebellion, such as encour- 
aging the scholars to make a bonfire in honor of the Pretender, and 
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writing on his copies, ‘ Honour to Prince Charlie.’ He was declared 
utterly unqualified as a teacher of youth, and the magistrates resolved 
to dismiss him guam primum. 


EMOLUMENTS OF TEACHERS AND RETIRING ALLOWANCES. 


The sources of income were threefold : a stipend or salary, school 
fees, and the benefits of endowments, mortification, or casual gifts. 
It is difficult to form a correct idea regarding the salaries paid before 
the Reformation. The value of money was different, the statements 
in official records are vague, and the element of numbers is wanting 
when fees were paid, so that the aggregate income is a matter of 
doubt. Judging their incomes, however, by the social position which 
they occupied, the schoolmasters of the early ages must have been 
comparatively in affluent circumstances. To enable “poor” scholars 
to be educated, it was ordained that “ provostries, prebends,. altar- 
ages, and chaplainries ” should be given. Queen Mary granted £10 
to the master of the Dundee grammar school out of the school fund, 
and mention is made of various sums which were “ mortified” by 
that royal lady for the purposes of education. These mortifications 
afterwards realized considerable sums for the teachers. In Ayr 
they had increased so as to provide, in 1691, the following salaries: 
the master of the grammar school, £200; the doctor, £100; the 
Scots schoolmaster, £52. The inquiries of the Endowed School 
Commissioners showed that for educational purposes the total 
annual revenue available from endowment amounted to £145,532. 
This is exclusive of university endowments, and must be considered 
enormous when the size and resources of Scotland are considered. 
Only a small part of this large sum is available for burgh or grammar 
schools. The Common Good was the chief source which supplied 
the paid stipends of teachers, and in some cases a special branch 
of income was devoted to the purpose. In 1578, the schoolmaster 
of Kirkcudbright was paid “by the ta¢ksman of the ferry bote.” 
In 1696 it was ordained at the same place that “the tacksman 

shall pay to the schoolmaster £15 2s. 4a@., which shall be 
allowed to him in the fore-end of his rent.” In 1762, and for many 
years after, “the town’s bells and mort cloth” formed the source of 
the teacher's pay at Banff. It is to be noted that so far as we can 
glean from official records, the magistrates were faithful in their pay- 
ment and zealous to secure suitable remuneration for the teachers; 
and as Mr. Grant justly observes, ‘ Whatever was the financial 
state of the burgh, however improper was the management of the 
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Common Good, ways and means were invariably provided for raising 
the teacher's salary." The school fees were, as a rule, paid quarterly 
in advance (“before the termes”). At Peebles, in 1638, a meeting 
was summoned by the town council to consider the subject with due 
solemnity. All the inhabitants of the burgh were asked “to vote 
and consent towards establishing a maintenance for the school- 
master ; the meeting agreed to have §s. quarterly of fees, in licu of all 
dues, and all the honest men and women agreed in one voice, except 
Paul Robeson.” In 1739, the magistrates of Dundee tried to per- 
suade the people of that town that there were five quarters in the 
school year, and were apparently successful; for it is recorded, in 
1747, that “being thought to be a hardship on the inhabitants,” it 
was rescinded and the usual four quarters were adopted. The salaries 
were sometimes paid in advance as well as the fees. In 1661, the 
yearly salary of the teachers at Sterling was ordered to be paid “ by 
way of advance beforehand.” When fees were not paid, the pupils 
might be expelled, and legal action was taken to enforce payment. 
Besides the “stipend” and “fees,” there were casual gifts which 
helped to increase the teacher's income. Candlemas day was a time 
of presentation, and the pupils were expected to contribute according 
to the means of their parents. Speaking on this branch of his 
subject, Mr. Grant observes : — 

“When the offering was less than the quarterly fees, little or no 
notice was taken of it ; but when it was equal to that sum, the mas- 
ter shouted, ‘ V7vat’; to twice the fee, ‘//orcat bis’ ; for a higher 
sum, ‘ Floreat ter’; for a guinea and upward, ‘ G/oriat.’ The highest 
donor was publicly declared ‘victor’ or ‘king’ or ‘queen.’” 

Another voluntary contribution was ‘‘bent silver.” Formerly the 
children were expected to gather “bent” or rushes to cover the 
earthen floor of the school-room; but as this was considered unde- 
sirable, a sum of money was ordered to be paid by way of commuta- 
tion. ‘ Cock-money’”’ formed a considerable source of income. On 
Shrove Tuesday the pupils presented the master with a contribution 
under that title. Cock-fighting took place in the evening of that 
day (Fastern’s eve), and continued to be authorized as school sport 
till the beginning of the present century. Every one present had to 
pay a specified charge, and in some cases “the fugies”’ or runaway 
cocks became the property of the master. 

Many cases are mentioned in which the teacher was rewarded with 
a “bonus ”’ for excellent work, —a kind of payment by results, — in 
which general excellence rather than their individual eminence, how- 
ever, was the test. It was sometimes resolved, on the other hand, 
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that deductions might be made if the work were unsatisfactory. In 
1805 the council of Forfar “reserved the power of recalling, at any 
time, one third of the salaries of the rector and assistant of the gram- 
mar school, if they were dissatisfied with the success of the school.” 
Where dwelling-houses were not provided, there was frequently an 
allowance for rent. ‘ House maill,” “Chalmer maill,’ and “ maill 
free,” are terms of frequent occurrence in the records of the seven- 
teenthcentury. Coals also (they are sometimes written as “coillis”’) 
were provided, and peats or turf. In 1625 it was ordered at Jed- 
burgh that “every gentleman who has bairns at the school shall set 
down yearly one kairtfull of turffes at the master’s doors, gratis” ; and 
in 1711 the council of Peebles undertook to provide the master with 
“twenty loads of peats and ten loads of coal, to be laid into his 
chamber.” The magistrates were mindful even of the teacher's 
wardrobe! In 1561 it was ordained at Haddington that “£4 should 
be paid to the skoillmaster, to support him in his claythes.”’ Such 
donations were frequent to provide ‘a stand of claythes.” We find 
mention of “a gown’’; and in 1703 it was ordered at Paisley, that 
the doctor of the grammar school should be paid “half a guinea in 
gold to buy him ane new hatt.’’ Food, even, was provided, espe- 
cially in the case of the under teachers. Sometimes the master was 
boarded by the parents in rotation. In 1582 the master at Kirk- 
caldy was authorized to go from house to house for “ane day’s meit.” 
Occasionally a fixed sum was given, instead of victuals. In 1661 the 
doctor of Cupar grammar school had “from every bairn at the school 
his meat-day alms, or 2s. daily.” The teacher was not always a wel- 
come guest in these wanderings, and it was necessary at times to 
fix a fine, to be paid by those who refused to entertain the poor 
schoolmaster. In 1580 the fine was fixed at eightpence in Had- 
dington. In Sterling it was 6s. 8¢, which may have possibly been 
for a longer period. The wandering schoolmasters were not averse 
to their peculiar mode of life. They had the opportunity of mixing 
with all kinds of men, and the familiarity with the parents and 
children under the domestic roof-tree had its influence on the gen- 
eral work of the school. In addition to the substantial payments 
in money or kind, the successful schoolmaster was often rewarded 
with municipal honors and dignities. In 1764 the Dundee council 
presented a piece of plate, consisting of a silver teapot and salver, 
to a teacher in the town, as a token of approbation. In 1613 a 
master of the music school of Ayr was made an honorary burgher 
and guild brother, —an honor often conferred in other places dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. Pensions also were conferred upon 
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teachers when no longer able to work; but there was no regular 
system, and each case was considered “on its merits.” In 1584 
the magistrates of Edinburgh removed a master from the high 
school on account of old age; but as they could not leave him desti- 
tute of a livelihood, they granted him a “yearly pension.” Fre- 
quently the retiring allowance was a burden which the succeeding 
teacher had to pay from his own salary. This was a way of provid- 
ing pensions which freed the towns of all trouble, but often left the 
unhappy incumbent to struggle on for several years, with a very 
inadequate income. Instances are found where provision was made 
for the widows of teachers. In 1600 “the relict and bairns” of a 
master of the Edinburgh grammar school petitioned the council for 
help; and it was resolved that “though the good town owes him 
nothing, but because he was their common servant, and being desir- 
ous to give all others in the like rank occasion to do their duty, 
we desire five hundred merks to be paid out of this common good.” 
In 1725 the council of Kirkcaldy, in reply to a similar petition, 
granted ‘‘half a boll of meal, and ten loads of coal’’; and in 1778 
the burgh of Banff granted a pension of 48 sterling to the widow 
of a master who had “long and faithfully served the town for thirty- 
one years.” 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


Less importance was attached to the education of girls than of 
boys. The rude forefathers of Scotland were like Jean Paul Richter, 
and believed in the cultivation of the homely virtues rather than of 
mere accomplishments. In his “ Doctrine of Education” he ob- 
serves: “The so-called lady-accomplishments are at most but gar- 
lands of flowers by which Cupid may be bound; but Hymen, who 
breaks through these and garlands of fruit too, is best guided and 
held by the golden official chain of domestic capability.” The edu- 
cation of girls was either altogether neglected, or simply plain and 
substantial. The dame schools or the private-adventure schools, 
which have been already mentioned, were for both sexes; and there 
they received a simple training in plain reading, chiefly of the 
Scriptures, with occasional addition of a little writing and arith- 
metic. Girls’ schools were established in various towns, where, in 
addition to reading, etc., the instruction included needle-work and “do- 
mestic economy,” especially in the art of cookery. In 1618 the council 
of Paisley ordained that “none be put to the sewing schuill till they 
can red perfytlie.” In 1694 the authorities of Stirling, believing it 
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needful to have “a gentlewoman for educating the daughters of bur- 
gesses,” fixed a yearly salary for that purpose. In 1719 the council 
of Dumfries helped to maintain a school in which “shaping and sew- 
ing all sorts of white and colored seams, embroidering, and paistry ” 
were taught to girls; and in 1753 the magistrates of the same burgh 
conferred the privilege of a freeman and burgess upon a cook and 
confectioner, on condition of teaching poor girls “the arts of cook- 
ery and confectionery or paistry.” In 1727 a school was authorized 
in Glasgow to instruct the girls to spin flax into fine yarn fit for mak- 
ing thread or cambric. In 1737 the magistrates of Arbroath con- 
ferred a monopoly upon a girls’ school which had been established 
two years previously, forbidding any person from teaching girls “to 
sew, work lace, etc., without the liberty of the council.” The fash- 
ions of the metropolis work their way downwards to the provinces. 
What the people of London now do is the guide for provincial 
places. It was so in Scotland at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In 1698 the schoolmistress of Irvine taught her pupils “ such 
arts as are taught to children in Edinburgh”; and in 1782 at Ayr it 
is recorded that everything was taught “as complete as at the 
Metropolis, —a great saving to the inhabitants, a convenience to the 
neighborhood, and an advantage to the town at large, in bringing 
gentlemen’s children to it.” It is clear from the official notice of 
girls’ schools and their course of instruction that industrial training 
was the chief consideration, and that ‘ accomplishments” never 
entered into the scheme till the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We read in 1763 of a mistress to teach “ young ladies and 
gentlemen the branches of education fit for them.” The desire for 
more instruction in the intellectual branches appears to have spread 
rapidly ; and in 1810 the subjects taught in Elgin female school were 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, elocution, geography, plain and 
fancy work, French, music, singing, and drawing. Farther north, at 
Tain, the course was somewhat similar. As the demand arose for 
superior education, it was met by the opening of boarding-schools 
and day-schools conducted as private speculations. Gradually the 
town councils were relieved of the necessity for providing girls’ 


schools, and in 1835 there were only ten such schools under magis- 
terial control in Scotland. 


There seems to have been a variety of opinions regarding the sys- 
tem of coeducation of the sexes. In 1598 the council of Aberdeen 
licensed two persons and their spouses “to teach maiden baizns, but 
forbid them to have a man doctour (teacher) under them.” In 1602 
the Ayr council ordered the female pupils who were learning read- 
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ing and writing at the grammar school to be sent to the master of 
the sang school, “because it is not seemly that sic lasses should be 
among the lads.” In 1712 it was ordered in Dundee that the Eng- 
lish high school should be “kept alenarly for girls above ten years 
of age.” 

Attaching little importance to the education of girls, the “ pious 
founder” of Scotland gave little in the way of endowment for that 
particular purpose. ‘ Mortifications”’ for girls’ schools were indeed 
rare. The burgh records of Aberdeen contain particulars of the most 
notable, —that of Lady Gordon of Rothiemay, who bequeathed 
41,000 Scots, of which the annual rental was to be given “for keep- 
ing a school for young women and lasses.”’ It was ordered that “the 
schoolmistress shall be a widow of honest report, of grave and mod- 
est carriage and behavior, and fearing God ; or she shall be a virgin 
or maid of age and discretion, grave and modest, fit for such a charge; 
further, if the widow or maid shall marry, she shall remove from her 
office.” 
and hence the pious lady adds: “ Because a woman of the necessary 
quality and condition cannot at present be found, the interest of the 
money shall be added to the principal sum until the school be 
erected.” 


Qualified teachers were not so common in those days as now, 


It will be seen from the sketch which we have thus drawn from 
Mr. Grant’s very able summary of the scholastic history of Scotland, 
that the people of that country had anticipated many of the political 
and educational cries of the present day. They had recognized the 
necessity for education, and made it compulsory within certain limits. 
Fines and penalties were devised to counteract the negligence or 
indifference of parents. Substantial means were provided to furnish 
the various towns with good secondary schools, and the education 
was excellent of its kind. The qualifications of teachers were tested, 
and wise laws were made to secure their continued efficiency. Good 
salaries, respectful treatment, and consideration in the days of old 
age or infirmity were all adopted, to encourage the teacher and re- 
tain the services of thoroughly qualified schoolmasters. The women 
were trained in domestic duties, and in those arts that tend to make 
the home a place of comfort. All these things combined to pour 
blessings on Scotland. Its parochial schools supplied the country 
districts with sound instruction at a small cost; and thus it was that 
a poor and thinly peopled country gained a reputation second to 
none for the excellence of its educational work. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE THINKER 1N EDUCATION. 
BY H. H. MORGAN. ij 


In education as elsewhere, the one great essential question is, 
What is the end? what is it trying to do? With this once settled, 
the finding of means and instrumentalities becomes a very simple 
matter in a country where executive ability is plentiful, but specula- 
tive insight. rare. The American, as has been fully stated by an 
eminent writer upon ‘ Pedagogics as a Science,” will not take 
thought in its merely abstract form ; he does not care for the state- ° 
ment that success must, in order to exist, fulfil its own conditions, 
but he does grasp at once the short sword that “nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.” Hence the greater importance of the thinker 
who shall see clearly the limitations of any thought, and who shall so 
construct his sententious sayings that they, in their ordinary inter- 
pretation, shall convey truth and not falsehood. While, in reacting 
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from pure formalism, all demand that the parrot in the school shall . 
give way for the intelligent student, still all do not see that a parrot | 
may repeat the sayings of inteliigence as well as the mere elements | 7 
of language. 

My experience has shown me that many who are very enthusiastic | 
over social problems ; who wish all men to be thinkers and intelli- 


gent workers ; who profess (with all sincerity, I cannot doubt) to be- 
lieve in the highest thoughts that the world has yet attained, — have 
only substituted for the cant about words and rhetoric, the cant of if 
society, the cant of progress, the cant of culture, the cant of educa- i 
tion, or the cant of philosophy. We say that change is not reform ; 
and yet, to all but the thinker, change mzght of itself be reform. The 
astounding advances made in some directions, instead of exciting the ji 
average human mind to an investigation of the cause and limits of | 
these, produce simply the feeling of awe, such as that which the 
vast powers of untamed nature are calculated to impress upon iso- 
lated and ignorant man. Men worship what they do not clearly see 
to be idols; and the thinker alone will recognize in a new change i 
only a different garb upon the same body. Hence, although the 
active part of the community can “live through” any particular 
phase of falsehood, and entirely kill it by such a slang phrase as 
“played out,” yet so long as they remain childlike in mind must ! 


they repeat the experience as often as the most external conditions 
change. There is, then, a service that can be rendered only by the 
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philosophic thinker, and without his controlling voice at each judicial 
session, our mistakes must not only be numberless, but they must be 
undiminished in frequency, and varied only in kind. ; 

Some one is needed to state the fact that, as every thought has of 
necessity a form, so nothing but intelligence can prevent one from 
running into formality. One may keep the casket long after the 
jewels have been abstracted ; therefore let us not think to escape 
formalism merely by taking new forms. 

Scholarship may forget its high office, and in its devotion to cor. 
rectness of language and elegance of style be untrue to the end 
which alone gives to all its efforts their validity. Religion may mis. 
understand or forget its end, and must then degenerate into the 
most hollow and empty of formalism. Thought may be untrue to 
its high mission, and occupy itself with the subtleties of formal 
logic, as did the sophists with empty abstractions, as did the 
Aristotelians of Abailard’s time; with service to the sensuous, or 
even to the sensual, as did the Epicureans, or as do the Lotus-eaters 
of modern times; and in each and every one of these cases we have 
only exchanged one kind of formalism for another. The Country 
Parson, in his readable little essay, has said that truth does not lie 
at either side of the road, but in the middle. The old myth of 
Scylla and Charybdis conveys the same lesson ; and yet, though the 
figure has been worn threadbare, many of us fail to recognize the 
truth under this symbolism. The mind of humanity seems to swing 
like the pendulum, and like the pendulum, seems never content to 
remain in the only position in which it can be at rest. 

In education we have laughed to scorn the idea of a Procrustes’ 
bed ; but we have laughed in scorn, and not corrected our folly. The 
iron couch has been sent away to the lumber-room; the days of 
physical oppression have passed, and shall be known no more: but 
in our flight toward perfect freedom we have only escaped from 
physical tyranny, and at this day and moment we are intellectually 
slave-masters or slaves. We, of course, do not expect any outward 
sympathy with such an assertion, —the self-love of mankind is too 
strong to confess that we can ever be what we would not wish; yet 
we believe that we shall obtain from many the practical admission 
that they know people of whom our statements are true. No Mrs. 
Jellyby knows herself as the Mrs. Jellyby of Dickens’s book, but 
all who are not Jellybys have no difficulty in tracing the family 
resemblance ; and even more than this: each Mrs. Jellyby knows, 
and knows without great respect, the other members of that sister- 
hood, 
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Every one has at some time been forced to think that none would 
admit that one and one made two if their salvation — social, 
temporal, or eternal— depended upon this admission. Every one 
knows that the most cogent demonstration excites only admiration 
and not imitation in those who have no desire to be convinced. 
Every one has heard intellectual efforts which were to him as reve- 
lations; and yet has seen people who, from fear of acknowledging 
a most indubitable ignorance, have talked cavalierly about such 
efforts, as if they were the ordinary product of a vegetable garden. 

We can now ridicule the dreams of the alchemists, the hopes of 
the early explorers of this country, and yet we do not always recog- 
nize ourselves when engaged in pursuits similar, and only differing 
in the name of the prize. Procrustes’ bed has, as we have said, 
been relegated to the chamber of relics ; but socially, intellectually, 
and morally, we daily bring its spiritual counterpart into requisition. 
Men expect to escape the cogency of philosophy by rejecting phi- 
losophy; to escape the sophisms of the ordinary practical life by 
attempting to zgvore any practical life; to free themselves from the 
tyrannical use of the classics by setting up in their place a new 
tyrant called science: in fine, to destroy the wheat because of the 
tares which grow in its midst. Do not we all know that many are 
seeking not the office of all things existent, but the means of 
destroying the validity of what is to us less important (what we 
cannot assert to be unimportant), in favor of the things more con- 
genial to the laws of our own individual development? Do we not 
know that those who have found the results of a purely classical edu- 
cation unsuited to their own peculiar development, have disallowed 
the claims of the classics for any mind whatever ? that eminent men 
are to-day recommending scientific schools and polytechnics, as if 
education were a creative process instead of one of development ? 
Do we'not know that instead of recognizing the diversity of instru- 
mentalities, many of us are to-day seeking, not to increase the extent 
and variety of our resources, but to find some one study or some one 
method of discipline which shall, without regard to diversity of 
conditions, meet all the exigencies of the school-room? Are we 
then not aware of the need of thinkers upon pedagogics, who shall 
grasp the thought which underlies all successful effort, and render it 
available to those less gifted? who shall crystallize the highest 
results of thought into forms usable by the most mechanical? In 
all callings, the mass, because it is a mass, does not possess an 
analytical mind, does not work intelligently, but merely repeats the 
processes which it has learned to comprehend and about whose 
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tendencies it has no curiosity. Hence no calling is or can be exempt 
from this necessity, and hence again the function of the man of 
thought in education. But more than this: education reaches out 
into many interests besides those known to the routine of the 
school-room. Courses of study must be organisms, and not mere 
accretions ; school-systems must be arranged, not on the principle of 
accidental juxtaposition, but upon the basis of the truest logical 
connection. New conditions must be presented, old problems will 
recur in new forms; and, that the work may not largely consist of 
retrogressions, thinkers must comprehend the problem of education 
in all its totality, and then so give forth their utterances as to be 
intelligible to the multitude and effective with them. Each genera- 
tion has to discover anew the truths known to its predecessors, and 
to utter them in a more modern and congenial form. Each indi- 
vidual must live through the processes which have been labored 
through by mankind since the days of Adam. Hence, until the 
millennium there must be all degrees of “arrested development,” 
and consequently all shades of opinion, while each generation swings 
forward the dial-hand of civilization. The thinker lives through in 
his mind the experience that others give their lives to buy, and 
hence in his single lifetime may hope to possess himself of the 
results of ages; for labor is long, and results are few. The world’s 
real teachers have been only six or eight men out of the countless 
billions that have lived and died, while the effect of all others has been 
but to familiarize or utilize the mental products of these men. We 
all know in our own experience an unwillingness to study that we 
may learn wisdom. We know our ignorance of the history of 
pedagogy, of the results attained by our predecessors, of the assist- 
ance that may be rendered by them. Part of this is due to the 
incompetency of authors, but at least as much to our very human 
indisposition to labor. Hence again the need of a thinker who, 
rightly apprehending whatever Aristotle or Plato or Kant or 
Hegel or Homer or Shakespeare or any one else may have for us 
all, shall render these teachings a part of our own lives. Again, 
text-books furnish an inexhaustible subject for crimination and 
recrimination. Without stopping to think whether these differ- 
ences of opinion arise from the different ends proposed, from the 
difference between traditional cultures, or from different degrees of 
insight, men simply make assertions and counter-assertions till the 
one who would fain receive help, and not hindrance, is tempted to 
believe that there is no really objectively valid opinion. Publishers 
know this, and are not slow to avail themselves of the knowledge. 
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Remembering that each book is copyrighted, and that the effect of 
a copyright is to make individual property of any ideas it may con- 
tain, no one will hope to find a faultless text-book, but at best the 
one which will most fully answer his needs. Any real teacher 
knows that he must supplement any book by the contents of all 
other books, and by his own additions to the sum of human knowl- 
edge, if so be that he has made any. Again, a book may be unsat- 
isfactory to a teacher, because the author understands, and the 
teacher mistakes his real wants. A book may very well not meet 
the ideas of some readers, and be all the better for this seeming 
defect. Now just as soon as organization begins, system must 
obtain ; and it is not what you or I as individuals may think right, 
but what the master minds decide upon, that becomes the legal and 
moral right. Hence there must be thinkers who, more or less 
perfectly, more or less satisfactorily, more or less acceptably, shall 
determine the ends to be attained by each and every study, and the 
instrumentalies to be employed. Here they must stop, for every 
executive officer must carry out his own instruction in his own way, 
even if the general form be presented. 

Empirical success can never prove a substitute for truly scientific 
endeavor: the ranks of the empiricists lose their numbers just as 
rapidly as their strong men approach a full growth. “ Practical 
knowledge,” as it is called (probably without any intention of bring- 
ing it into contempt), —the knowledge derived from the every-day 
experience of the largest man who deprives himself of the results 
of others,— finds no unity, no freedom from contradiction, and 
at best can only deal with the old in form as well as in substance. 
One of the most crying sins of the present day is, as we see it, the 
mistaking of understanding for intelligence. What we constantly 
hear is endless explanation. Is a scholar learning addition: then 
must he show in every possible way that he understands the fvocess. 
Does a scholar fail for want of maturity, want of application, or 
want of skill upon the part of his teacher: then is this accounted 
for by saying that the pupil has not had explanation enough. It 
sometimes makes one wonder why people do not ask the teacher 
to masticate and digest the boy’s physical aliment as well as his 
spiritual. If people were satisfied with the logical result, —that 
the teacher growg strong, and the pupil grows more and more 
emaciated, — then would the case be bad enough. But to be expected 
to grow for another is an unfairness that would never be laid upon 
any but a profession whose ends are altogether unknown, and whose 
prophets are only pedagogues. If errors, when complete of their 
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kind, have any degrees of better and worse, then perhaps is it 
better to have people taught to understand than taught to repeat, 
But surely we need people who have been trained to do, and not 
merely to know; to add, and not to know how to add. One laugns at 
the idea of a misspelled word, or a mistake in addition ; and yet three 
of our leading educational journals misspell the word gauge in an 
article upon the disgrace of not spelling correctly. I find that in 
the diffusion of knowledge and the commonness of effort, the chil- 
dren of the later generations surpass those of my own time. I find 
that there are fewer absolutely lazy boys; relatively few, very few 
human parrots. I find a greater desire to know and do the right 
thing, because it is the right thing. All this and much more do I 
concede to the school days that have succeeded my own; but I also 
see that there is a deadness about valuable teaching, and an igno- 
rance about the manner of making results available, an ignorance 
of the very fact that these results are to be used, —are to serve any 
purpose but that of being wderstood, —which augurs ill for the coming 
generation of men and women. When I find pupils whose geography 
has become a tradition, whose arithmetic is a lost art, whose Latin 
and Greek fail them in any emergency, who leave in the rhetorical 
room the net results of their rhetorical instruction, who fail to recog- 
nize their astronomy when it meets them in a reading lesson, whose 
mental arithmetic is gone when it occurs as a process of some higher 
movement, — then am I compelled to feel that their teachers need to 
be told the province of each study: its aims, its limits, and mayhap, 
in general terms, its instrumentalities. Who can do this but the 
thinker? What will happen to us if we do not force him to articulate 
this problem ? 

Of course it is the business of every one to become, in so far as 
he may, an intelligent worker, and not remain an automaton; but 
even when this is done there must be some one.to unify and gener- 
alize the results of partial and individual effort, or some one who 
shall, as was lately said, generalize the generalizations, practise in 
the spiritual world inductions from the highest inductions of the 
material world. [very man who has begun to think recognizes this 
want ; every man who knows not how to think, or cares not to think, 
daily manifests this want ; every new move of parent, teacher, local 
boards, or of any one affecting the interests of education, (and who 
does not ?) makes more evident the palpable obscurity of the crying 
need for some men to extract from each one-sided phase of truth 
its essence, and give us some scheme which shall satisfy all, because 
each one finds in it what he himself specially values. 
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I have referred to the many uncertainties attending the problem 
of education. Let us consider a few of the many views that may 
be offered as embracing the underlying thought of education. 

First. Is knowledge power, in the narrow sense in which the 
mere trading man uses power? Is knowledge to be weighed by its 
ability to buy bread or sensuous pleasure? If so, let us teach to the 
end to be attained, and disregard such studies or such modes of 
instruction as waste their endeavors upon the merely spérztwal man. 
Is knowledge only valuable when its owner can “make two ears of 
corn or two blades of grass grow where only one grew before,” as 
Dean Swift says? Then let us throw aside all that does not aid in 
the acquisition of the most immediately useful of the physical 
sciences, and determine our efforts by this. 

Second. Is knowledge power in the sense of influence? Shall 
one learn that he may the better shine in society? that he may 
influence others to his own profit? that he may enjoy the luxury of 
swaying the minds of those around him? that, like Parrhasius, he 
“may paint a dying groan”’? or even that he may save his own soul, 
while his neighbor, through ignorance, imperils his salvation? Is 
knowledge power, and power so dear that it is an end unto itself? 
Then let us not ridicule the Greek philosophers, because they would 
have naught to do with any branch of learning in its applications 
esteeming this service; let us rather imitate them, for the action 
was consistent with their belief. 

If any one of these ends be true, then will it at least partially set 
aside the others, and make great changes in any known method of 
instruction. 

Is it the end of education to make people omnivorous readers? 
Then let the library no longer co-operate with the schools, but let 
it replace them, and let us take Dominie Sampson as our model for 
an educated man. 

Is the end of knowledge culture? Is its end to excite the admira- 
tion of the less fortunate? to be used as a leverage upon those who 
have less of it than we ourselves? or even to minister to “ intellectual 
voluptuousness’’? Then indeed is not only our educational system 
wrong, but every institution distinctly American rests upon an untrue 
foundation. 

Is the end of education simply the production of skilled mechanical 
labor? Then are the workshops and work-schools the normal instru- 
mentalities for the execution of this task. Is its end the production 
of thinkers, the problem of human development, or in a true sense 
the increase of directive power? Then, still again, must our means 
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and our adjustments be varied to suit the new conditions. Or, 
finally, are all the ends true in part, as moments of a higher unity, 
and false in so far as they assume as the whole office of education 
what can rationally be but a part? Then indeed shall we see the 
need of the thinker who, so far as human ability will allow, may 
recognize the just claims of each, and articulate a system in which 
each has the entire freedom and rationality of a part working in 
subordination to the unit of its effort. It has been said by a thinker 
who is profound, and a writer who is frequently inspired : — 

“Education in its widest sense is the business of every life, the 
end and aim of all human endeavor. The development of spirit, 
the deepening of consciousness, the identification of the individual 
mind with universal truth, — in other language, the salvation of the 
soul, —is the end to which all else is but means. If life has any 
significance at all, it is the process of education: the education of 
the individual, and through the individual, of the race.” 
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THE BEST METHOD OF EXAMINING AND CERTIFICATING 
TEACHERS. 


BY HENRY E. SHEPHERD. 


Tue character of an examination must be determined with especial 


_ reference to the object that it purposes to accomplish. - An examina- 


« 


tion strictly technical —that is, one designed to test the fitness of the 
candidate to perform a professional work, as that of engineer or sur- 
geon in the naval or military service — would be essentially different 
from one intended only to test the-intellectual ability of an examinee, 
without regard to a specific calling or a peculiar vocation. « The 
examination of teachers falls properly under the technical or profes- 
sional head, having for its prime object the eliciting of such informa- 
tion as will enable the examiners to form an intelligent judgment 
respecting the probable fitness of the applicants for the high and 
holy office of teaching. It is evident that teachers’ examinations, 
as ordinarily conducted in America, are imperfect and unsatisfactory 
modes of attaining this result. Most of them are conducted in 
writing ; and no written examination, however skilfully constructed, 
isan adequate test of objective knowledge. Such an examination 
furnishes an excellent means of testing the general capacity of those 
subjected to it, but from the very form it assumes, it cannot be 
accepted as a satisfactory means of ascertaining professional com- 
petency or skill. The most thorough scholars generally prove to 
be the best teachers, if their scholarship is combined with the 
“faculty divine”. of imparting in a lucid style, adapted to the mental 
status of their pupils. . As scholarship or general ability only can 
be tested by written examinations, it is clear that some other means 
must be devised to ascertain -professional aptitude or pedagogic 
skill. As the possession of knowledge is the necessary condition 
of ability to communicate it, the written examination, supplemented 
by the oral, must first be resorted to, in order to determine the 
scholarly acquirements of the candidates, as well as their general 
mental ability. I shall first, therefore, endeavor to describe what 
seems to me the ideal of such an examination, reserving for the 
latter part of my essay the consideration of “the best method of 
certificating teachers.’ . In this connection I desire to enter my 
protest against a singular delusion that seems to have possessed the 
minds of some educational oracles in these latter days. I allude to 
the impression rapidly gaining ground in some quarters that pure 
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learning, varied and accurate attainments, are not an essential part of 
a teacher’s equipment, and can be easily dispensed with if he has the 
gift of self-restraint, and the consequent ability to restrain others, 
The logical result of this style of argument would be that a thoroughly 
trained corporal or drill-sergeant might command and conduct to 
victory the army of Napoleon or Von Moltke. To all such vicious 
doctrines, “I say fye.” . Next to the element of pure moral char- 
acter, “the white flower of a blameless life,” accurate scholarship 
is the most important qualification to be sought ina teacher. How. 
ever eminent in the faculties of discipline and execution, no genuine 
inspiration can be communicated to pupils by one who has not drunk 
deep at the purest fountains of learning, and who does not possess 
a living sympathy with true scholarship, as well as an experimental 
appreciation of its blessings. As to the mode of examination: First 
and especially, I should strive throughout the entire range of the 
examination, both oral and written, to ascertain by the most rigorous 
tests the Janguage faculty of the candidates. A vast amount is 
comprehended in this simple sentence; for in the language lies the 
power of expression, and in the power of expression consists nearly 
all the intellectual part of teaching. The failure to develop and 
cultivate this faculty is a characteristic defect of many of our high 
schools and colleges. In the degree that this defect is remedied 
will the character of the teaching in American schools be improved 
and elevated. I should make it an inexorable condition that #2 one 
who fails to read, write, and speak English with purity and correctness 
should receive a teacher's certificate. Even subjects that are not 
literary or zsthetic can be used to test the development of this 
faculty of expression. 

The subjects that bear especially upon this part of the examina- 
tion are grammar, composition, reading, and English literature. By 
a skilful selection and adjustment of these topics, much can be elicited 
respecting the ability of the candidates to wield the mother tongue 
efficiently. In a language so versatile and so logical as English, 
there can be no lack of means to test the powers of examinees in 
the use of words, and ability to combine them into sentences. I 
would allot a conspicuous place in our examinations to the detection 
of errors of expression, and deviations from pure usage. These I 
would not restrict to palpable and ordinary blunders, to colloquialisms 
and provincialisms, such as a school-boy might discover: the sen- 
tences selected at a teacher’s examination should consist largely of 
passages illustrating logical and rhetorical errors, in which there is 
no departure from mere formal accuracy, but an inconsistency 
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and incongruity of thought that require a discriminating acquaint- 
ance with the peculiarities of English, to discover and restore 
them to correctness. It is surprising to find how rich in errors 
of this kind many of our reputable English authors are; and it is 
perhaps more surprising to discover that not one in ten ordi- 
nary candidates will detect the error, or even suspect its nature, but 
will resort to every variety of tortured explanation, totally miscon- 
ceiving the point in view. At a recent teacher’s examination, I gave 
the following sentence, taken from one of Sir Henry Maine’s Lec- 
tures: ‘It is well known that the finest fancies of our best writers 
are produced as diamonds are said to be produced, by the pressure 
of an enormous mass of thought.” Not one in twenty perceived 
the irreconcilable inconsistency of the two parts of the proposition. 
Looking at its purely mechanical correctness, they proposed a 
variety of emendations, such as only the most perverse ingenuity 
could have devised or suggested. The especial value of this kind of 
sentence consists in the fact that it supplies an admirable means of 
determining the candidate’s ability to penetrate beneath the mere 
surface of speech, and detect a logical or rhetorical transgression, 
which may be disguised under an external correctness. In select- 
ing examinations in parsing, I should insist that they be taken 
from the purest models of English. Milton’s “ Lycidas,” Tennyson’s 
“Tdyls of the King,” are typical examples. No selection that does 
not require a critical scrutiny before the relations of its parts reveal 
themselves should be assigned at a teacher's examination. The 
parsing should be rendered, as far as possible, a test of the candi- 
date’s ability to read and interpret English. It should never degen- 
erate into a test of merely mechanical skill in resolving sentences 
into infinitesimal parts, —asort of microscopic anatomy which ren- 
ders grammar what Rask termed it, “the grave of language.” I am 
entirely averse from the modern tendency to complicated analysis 
of speech. It is the function of grammar to teach the accredited 
usages of language, — to show ow men speak, not why they speak as 
they do. This problem falls within the scope of linguistic science, 
to which its solution may be safely confided. Iam decidedly of the 
opinion that at least a moderate acquaintance with the history 
of English, its origin, evolution, structural characteristics, in short, 
its historical grammar, should be required of every candidate. The 
advances in this field have been so rapid in the last ten years, and 
the materials are so accessible to all classes, that he who remains in 
ignorance has nothing to censure save his own indolence, or his 
own indifference. In a teacher’s (written) examination, I should 
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assign a subordinate place to history and English literature. As 
this may seem to be out of harmony with my previous statement 
in regard to the importance of language training, it demands a word 
of explanation. Jritten examinations in history and literature can 
never fairly represent the actual acquirements of a candidate in these 
studies. They represent the subject matter of a compend or 
epitome, a hand-book or a manual, whose contents are so com- 
pressed as to render coherency of plan or clearness of relation 
impossible. It is on the purely literary side that written examina- 
tions fail as an adequate test of knowledge; for knowledge not 
assimilated, not yielding “a faculty”’ or “an art,’ as Latham calls 
it, is entitled to no consideration in an examination designed to 


determine intellectual ability. Literary attainments can be most 


effectually ascertained by the test of oral examination, — by conver- 
sation, manner, and that unmistakable though undefinable charm 
which they rarely fail to impart. I.should insist upon this general 
principle as a guiding one in all written examinations: that decided 
excellence in two or three studies is a better criterion of ability 
than moderate proficiency in five or six. The tendency to multipli- 
cation of subjects —the evil genius of modern education, at least in 
its higher forms — should be avoided by judicious concentration upon 
the mathematical and linguistic departments. Exact sciences fur- 
nish the most satisfactory means of ascertaining intellectual ability, 
and should be accorded the pre-eminence in written examinations, 
English grammar, including parsing, arithmetic, algebra, geography, 
elementary philosophy, should constitute the staple of every exami- 
nation for teachers in grammar and primary schools. <A greater 
diversity will not only prevent a firm grasp of each subject, but will 
tend to laxity, and dissipation of mental energy. In the mathe- 


matical examination, every tendency to the crotchety and the 


merely ingenious should be carefully avoided. Nowhere is a dis- 
position to indulge personal fancies and predilections so fatal as in 
an examiner. His duty demands an inflexible repression of Aémse/f, 
both in the assigning of questions, and the estimating of answers. 
“Not to think more highly of himself than he ought to think” 
should constitute his animating principle. 

Mathematical questions should be selected with especial reference 
to the ¢esting of principles, and all mathematical puzzles should be 
rigidly excluded from an examination paper. The tendency of such 
questions is to degrade mathematics from a science into an art, and 
from an art into a species of jugglery. Every written examination 
should be supplemented by an oral examination. This should be 
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conducted by the regular examiner, assisted by wise and judicious 
teachers. The special purpose of such an examination should be to 
test those qualities of mind and heart which lie beyond the scope of 
the written examination. Its principal design is to see if the can- 
didates can speak and pronounce English correctly, can read a 
classic English author so as to elicit his sense and meaning, to find 
out their pedagogical attainments, to note their demeanor; in short, 
to see if they possess the characteristics which distinguish the true 
lady or the true gentleman. This I consider one of the most 
essential features of a teacher’s examination, and I should insist that 
it be made an indispensable element in ascertaining the qualifica- 
tions of all applicants. The question of grading and estimating the 
papers of candidates comes strictly, I presume, within the scope of 
this essay. Iam of the opinion that candidates should receive a 
special average in each study, at least two thirds being required ; 
and that in estimating the value of answers, intelligence, discrimi- 
nation, and perception should receive more credit than mere 
technical accuracy, or inflexible adherence to prescribed formulas. 
Controverted points, I think, should not be introduced into an 
examination ; but wherever a diversity of views exists, no candidate 
should be marked “failed” simply because he happens to antagonize 
the cherished crotchet or the favorite hobby of an examiner. The 
most generous tolerance should be accorded to honest differences 
of opinion, especially if these differences are supported by intelligent 
and logical reasons. To Inglish composition as an examination 
subject, I do not attach the importance that some have assigned to 
it. A composition written under the physical and mental pressure 
of an examination is apt to be a reproduction of some previous 
effort, and consequently an exercise of memory more than of 
facility in writing English. Still, it should not be dispensed with 
on that account. I suggest that an interval of several days elapse 
between the written and the oral examination, in order that the 
candidates may not be depressed by physical prostration or nervous 
excitement. Ivery precaution should be taken to render the physi- 
cal conditions favorable; the time allotted should be ample, the 
room cheerful and well lighted, the examiners affable and courteous. 
When a sufficient period has elapsed after the written examination 
to allow the candidates time to recover their vigor of mind and body, 
those that have passed the ordeal of written examination should be 
requested to meet the examiners in order to undergo the second or 
oral test. 


This latter test should take a wide and varied range, embracing 
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general topics, literary, scientific, asthetic, in order to ascertain the 
variety as well as the extent of the candidates’ acquirements, and 
special or pedagogical subjects in order to determine their profes- 
sional attainments and capabilities. A number of excellent works 
might be named, by whose diligent study a novice may learn all that 
it is possible to know respecting the theory of his profession. Among 
these I mention with especial commendation, Fearon’s School In- 
spection, Latham on the Action of Examinations, Stanley’s Life of 
Dr. Arnold, Calderwood on Teaching, Quick’s Educational Reform- 
ers, Bain’s Science and Art of Education, Wiese’s German Letters 
on English Education, Bishop Dupanloup’s Works on Education, 
Matthew Arnold's Reports upon the French and German Systems 
of Education, Payne’s School Supervision. I deem it to be the sacred 
duty of every teacher to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the literature of his profession, and I should be disposed to withhold 
a certificate from every applicant who shows an ignorance of such 
literature, or an indifference to its merits. The oral examination 
should comprehend such general topics as I have named, and in ad- 
dition, special professional subjects, such as modes of instruction, 
the relative educational values of different studies, school economy, 
gradation, classification, government, and discipline. The answers 
of the candidates should be scrutinized with the utmost care, and 
the language in which they are expressed noted with the utmost 
attention. Every candidate should be required to read aloud a 
selection from a classic English author. I suggest Shakespeare, 
Milton, Addison, Burke, Macaulay, and Tennyson, as admirably 
adapted to this purpose. Pronunciation, articulation, enunciation, 
should be critically observed. The ability to read Shakespeare and 
Tennyson so as to bring out the exuberant richness of meaning 
incarnated in their jewelled words is an accomplishment of no mean 
order, and should receive a high credit in estimating the value of an 
oral examination. Such a test as this, judiciously applied, will fur- 
nish more satisfactory evidence of literary culture and appreciation 
than a dozen examinations in manuals or epitomes. In an oral 
examination upon arithmetic, I should spare no pains to see that the 
applicants understood principles as well as mechanical laws, basing 
my questions largely upon common and decimal fractions, in which 
much of the science of arithmetic consists. I should propose such 
questions as, Why is the divisor inverted in dividing a fraction by 
a fraction? What are the laws that govern the reading and pointing 
off of decimals? I should endeavor to see that the examinees compre- 
hend that exquisite continuity in which so much of the charm as well as 
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the power of mathematical science consists. Next the candidates 
should be subjected to a rigorous cross-examination upon the laws of 
English syntax, in order to see if they understand the peculiarly logi- 
cal structure of our speech, the principles that govern its arrangement, 
such as the proper disposition of the relative with regard to its ante- 
cedent, the locating of adverbs, and the handling of the participial 
clauses. While I should not be justified in insisting upon it as a posi- 
tive requisition, I would consider it an immense advantage if the can- 
didates have an accurate knowledge of the Latin grammar and vocab- 
ulary. All comparative study of language, as well as any adequate 
introduction to most of the cultivated modern idioms, must be 
grounded in a thorough acquaintance with the accidence and the 
syntax of the Latin tongue. 

The result, as ascertained by the combination of the oral and the 
written examination, should then be determined, and the successful 
candidates notified by an official publication of their names. A 
certificate should then be awarded to each candidate, rendering him 
eligible to a situation in an elementary school for a term not exceed- 
ing two years. Let us suppose that our novice has been fortunate 
enough to secure the good offices of a local committee, and has 
received a temporary appointment in a grammar or primary school, 
He is now in a position to test by actual experiment the fine-spun 
theories and brilliant conceptions that he evolved during his ex- 
amination, and whose practical application, he perhaps imagined, are 
destined to effect a revolution in the pedagogic art. I am convinced, 
as the result of considerable observation and experience, that no 
teacher should receive a permanent appointment until after having 
served successfully for at least one year. 

The German proof year, or year of probation, should be introduced 
into our public-school system, and made an inexorable requirement. 
That which demands no preliminary trial for its pursuit can scarcely 
be designated a profession. During the novice’s year of probation, 
the inspector or superintendent should bestow especial care upon 
his class, studying critically but not obtrusively his development, 
noticing his faculty of administration, and scrutinizing rigidly his lan- 
guage. He should enter his impression of the candidate’s progress 
in his record for the day, detailing minutely any salient or distinctive 
points, favorable or unfavorable, that may have presented themselves 
to his mind. Upon each succeeding visit he should recall the points 
in the character of the candidate that especially impressed him 
before ; and if his previous impressions were unfavorable, he should 
be especially careful tio observe if any change for the better has taken 
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place. The visits of the inspector should be devoid of magisterial 
or pompous bearing. His manner should be affable and courteous, 
placing the teacher at his ease, and removing all suspicions of unfair 
criticism or official surveillance. The teacher, free from embarrass- 
ment or constraint, will appear in his genuine character, and will 
teach more successfully and efficiently for that very reason. Among 
the points to be carefully noted in a teacher is his habitual language 
in the presence of his class. The inspector should study this point 
with the most scrupulous vigilance, and should be especially guided 
in making up his final judgment upon the case by the accuracy and 
perspicuity of expression displayed in the ordinary language of the 
probationer, or by the absence of these faculties in his mental con- 
stitution. A simple and effective means of gauging the teaching 
capacity of a beginner is to study closely the manner in which he 
conducts a reading lesson. I should be strongly inclined to pro- 
nounce favorably upon the case of a young teacher who could conduct 
an ordinary reading lesson with grace and skill, eliciting the interest 
of the class by a commonplace narrative, such as may be found in 
any of the readers in general use. It should be carefully noticed if 
the teacher illustrates the significance of words by their relation to 
the context, or whether he insists upon bald definitions after the 
approved routine method. If the class are sympathetic and 
responsive; if the teacher illustrates the text by apt allusions, 
pointed biographical or historical references, if he inspires his 
class with a love of pure English and a genuine fondness for 
good reading, he may be safely pronounced a professional success, 
and his permanent appointment confirmed without hesitation or 
reluctance. The greatest deference should be accorded to the 
judgment of judicious, intelligent superintendents in making up a 
final estimate of a probationer’s merits and claims. The conception 
of responsibility carries with it the idea of authority as its natural 
correlate, and if superintendents or inspectors are to be held even to 
a theoretical responsibility for the teaching efficiency of the schools 
committed to their charge, they should be vested with ample exec- 
utive and discretionary powers, and not be restricted to merely advi- 
sory functions. 

Among other points to be considered in estimating the fitness of 
young teachers for their work is the element of progress in the 
literature of their profession. It is deplorable to discover how 
many teachers regard the study of professional literature as an 
ungrateful imposition rather than a pleasurable task. The superin- 
tendent, in studying the characteristics of young teachers, should 
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observe carefully what attention they bestow upon this subject, and 
whether they endeavor to keep themselves abreast with the great 
movements of educational thought in the most advanced systems of 
the world. It is of course evident that in making up a conclusive 
judgment upon the adaptation and capacity of probationers, many 
points must be determined by a regard to local surroundings and 
conditions. No inflexible laws can be laid down; much must be 
left to discretion, to good judgment and integrity. Still there are 
certain general principles which, though subject to local modifica- 
tions, may be accepted as fair criteria under nearly all circumstances 
and conditions. The sublime faculty of self-restraint, the conse- 
quent power to restrain others, purity of expression, constant expan- 
sion in knowledge, devotion to professional literature, consecration 
of heart and will to the holy calling, culture of intellect in the 
highest and broadest acceptation, — these are the characteristics to 
be sought and studied in a teacher. If the probationer serves effi- 
ciently and capably for one scholastic year, receiving a favorable 
report from the superintendent, I should suggest that he be sub- 
jected to another oral examination, more comprehensive in its scope 
and more exacting in its requirements than the first. This second 
examination should enter most thoroughly into modes of discipline 
and instruction; in short, the whole subject of school economy. 
The examining committee, having the benefit of the superintend- 
ent’s record, which in all cases should be carefully consulted, will 
be in a favorable situation to form a final judgment, and to recom- 
mend that the probationer’s appointment be confirmed, if he sustains 
the second test and the superintendent's report is favorable. 

The appointment should be for life, or during faithful service and 
good behavior. A life certificate should be issued to a teacher who 
sustains with credit the ordeal of a year’s probation under the cir- 
cumstances I have described, passes with honor the second oral test, 
and receives a commendatory report from the superintendent or 
supervisor, as well as from the principal of the school in which he 
has served his novitiate. A year of constant, continuous service in 
the class-room is sufficient, under ordinary conditions, to enable an 
intelligent judgment and estimate to be formed regarding the prob- 
able future of the candidate. While I should insist in all cases 
upon the most rigorous preliminary tests, I am strongly of the 
opinion that if these are successfully endured, if the beginner dis- 
plays a steady development in mental culture as well as_profes- 
sional skill, his tenure of office should be made permanent. Our 
present system of annual elections is characterized by the most 
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unmitigated abuses, and by the arbitrary exercise of irresponsible 
power. It rarely removes the incapable and inefficient teachers, — 
their removal being the only possible plea that can be urged in its 
palliation, — while it subjects the worthy and the meritorious to an 
annual inquisition, a gratuitous humiliation, subversive alike of pro. 
fessional independence and personal self-respect. Our novice, hav- 
ing complied with all the requirements that caution, experience, and 
scholarship can impose, has now the prospect of attaining an honor. 
able eminence in his chosen field. Iam confident that the adoption 
and the faithful execution of the plan I have sketched for the exam. 
ining and certificating of teachers, would tend essentially to elevate 
the standard of the teaching profession, as well as contribute to 
exalt its dignity and to increase its emoluments. 
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IS IT DESIRABLE THAT PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS SHOULD 
BE PLACED UNDER LOCAL AUTHORITIES, AND BE 
SUBFECT TO THE SUPERVISION OF THE STATE? 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE QUESTION. 
BY PROF. S. S. LAURIE, EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


TueE question, which I venture briefly to treat, is substantially 
this: What is the best governing body for high schools? It seems 
to be assumed in Great Britain that there ought to be both local 
and centralized administration working together; and this assump- 
tion I am willing to accept in a country like our own, where the 
citizens as a whole are sufficiently enlightened to govern, or at least 
to share in government. The question accordingly resolves itself 
into one as to the nature and limits of the local and central authori- 
ties respectively. 

But this question cannot even be approached until we have settled 
the work which the authorities we propose to set up have to do. To 
enter into the details of their duties would be here out of place, and 
I accordingly content myself with the merely general statement that 
they have to fix, guide, and control the education of youth between 
the age of eleven and seventeen, and to settle any questions of 
internal discipline that may be forced before their notice. I limit 
myself to seventeen, because I am convinced that boys will best 
prosecute their education after this age at the universities, the argu- 
ments in support of this opinion being here omitted. But this is 
not all: the governing bodies have to fix the qualifications and 
remuneration of teachers, to select teachers, and to govern teachers. 

In the first section of their duties, it would be unreasonable to 
expect in governing bodies technical knowledge. In all questions 
of a technical kind, the head-master is to be supreme, aided by 
the special knowledge of the under-masters, each in his own depart- 
ment. But we are entitled to expect in the governing body a clear 
conception of the aim of the school instruction, and of the relative 
value of studies. It is essential, therefore, that the governing 
bodies should be composed of intelligent and educated men, and 
that they should belong to the class in society which they are edu- 
cating ; also that they be fairly well informed in the subject of educa- 
tion, and not wholly ignorant of the machinery whereby contempo- 
rary nations attain similar ends. In the second section of their 
duties, qualities of a higher kind are needed. There can be no 
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doubt of this: that the education of youths of the middle and upper 
classes (and these classes chiefly occupy high schools) can be ade. 
quately conducted only by masters who are not merely thoroughly 
qualified each in his own department, but who are also, in respect 
*of general cultivation and personal bearing, on a level with the 
parents of the boys they are instructing. The intellectual influence 
of teachers /arge/y depends on this, the moral influence wholly 
depends on it. Great learning and native capacity will make up 
to some extent, doubtless, for personal defects, but only to some 
extent. The governing bodies, accordingly, ought to be so consti- 
tuted as to put it beyond all question that scholars of ability and 
learning, who at the same time are men of a good social standing, or 
who by education have raised themselves to a position of social 
equality with the parents of their pupils, will feel that their inter- 
ests are safe, and that their independence and self-respect will be 
respected. No man is fitted to be a teacher in a high school, still 
less in a university, by virtue alone of his attainment ina particular 
branch of knowledge. The poorer classes of the community are, in 
this respect, fortunate, for the great mass of the pupils of the 
primary schools are below the social class from whom the teachers 
are drawn, while none are above the social position which the 
teacher has legitimately gained for himself. In the ordinary Eng- 
lish high schools, on the other hand, it is only a small percentage 
of the teachers who stand in a similar relation to their pupils. 
It may be otherwise in the great public schools of England, but 
this exception supports my argument; for in these schools, the 
social position and personal dignity of schoolmasters have been 
in the hands of gentlemen, while the emoluments have generally 
been such as to attract men of the middle and cultivated class. 

Having indicated, in general terms, the function of local govern- 
ing bodies, the question now is, How are we to get bodies qualified 
for the discharge of this function ? 

The high school of a county town, let me first say, exists, not for 
the town alone, but for the county. The county accordingly 
should be rated for its support, in so far as it may be supported by 
rates; the rural districts, however, paying only a modified rate as 
compared with the town for whose benefit the school mainly exists. 
That where there is a general rate, there should be general represen- 
tation, is a settled conviction of the British mind. This general 
doctrine, it seems to me, has in all cases to be modified by the pur- 
pose for which a rate is taken up. In the matter of secondary edu- 
cation, what we have to secure is men competent to discharge the 
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kind of administrative duty with respect to education which has been 
already briefly sketched above. Boards elected by the general body of 
rate-payers are incompetent for the task, — incompetent, if we look 
merely to the standing and efficiency of the schools and the due 
protection of the masters. sut there is more than this to be 
considered, All men who really understand what they are talking 
about desire to see the body of masters in each town or district con- 
stituting themselves a kind of college, and directly influencing the 
whole locality by their example of a learned and cultured life. This 
kind of influence is only second in importance to that of teaching 
the schools, 

An adequate conception of the position and function of the high 
school and its collegiate body of masters is manifestly quite beyond 
boards elected by the £4 householder. Nay, more, I hold that 
boards so elected are incompetent even to control the parochial or 
primary school, wherever it assumes, as it does in Scotland, a quasi- 
secondary character and becomes a higher primary school. The 
rural boards, I repeat, are unfit to govern these schools; and this 
chiefly because the members are brought into such direct relations 
with the average rate-payer that they must very often be guided by 
his views. These are contracted in the extreme, —necessarily and 
inevitably contracted and illiberal. To save a few pounds to the 
parish to-day, they will sacrifice what would yield to the state, in the 
sphere of civic action, thousands in the long day. If this be so in 
the case of higher primary schools, what can we expect in the case 
of high schools? Are the poorer classes to govern the education 
of the middle and upper classes, simply because they pay an infini- 
tesimal portion of the rate which may go to upper schools? Is igno- 
rance to legislate for knowledge? Doubtless the boards elected by 
large burghs will be generally composed — in part at least — of 
more educated and larger minded men than rural boards contain ; 
but as they are elected mainly in the interest of primary schools and 
of the great mass of the population, they are vitiated in their consti- 
tution from the beginning. I know such a board, which debated 
for several meetings whether it should pay for certain absolutely 
necessary apparatus. They were afraid to add a few pounds to the 
rates (which, by the by, gave nothing to the high school), because 
their poorer constituents, who wrongly thought that they had no 
immediate interest in the high school, might possibly object, 
although these poorer constituents have their own schools main. 
tained chiefly by the money of the middle classes. The rate for 
high schools, it is true, might be taken up only from householders 
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who paid more than £12 of rent, but there are serions difficulties in 
the way of making such distinctions in rating for particular pur- 
poses; and besides, it would be a most unwholesome procedure, 
because it tends to separate classes and class interests, and restrict 
and degrade a citizen’s notions of the community of national inter- 
ests which it is desirable to foster in each and all. It is not in the 
interest of the middle or upper classes alone that we have high 
schools or universities, but in the interest of all classes. The nation 
needs trained intellects and minds for the public service, and 
for literature, science, and philosophy; and this for the sake 
of the nation, not for the sake of a class. At the same time, | 
object to governing bodies constituted by the votes of all the rate- 
payers, for the very good reason that they would defeat the end the 
state has in view, in promoting the higher education. It seems to 
be a mere political superstition to hold that rate-paying, any more 
than taxation, should in all cases involve drect representation. If 
the simple consideration of rate-paying is to determine the constitu- 
tion of a representative body, then it surely follows logically that 
the representation should be regulated by the amount paid by each; 
that is to say, if the income of a high school in a large city is 
£10,000 a year from fees, endowments, and rates, and the proportion 
of this contributed by householders rated at less than £10 is one 
twentieth, their representation on the governing body should be 
only one twentieth. To this arrangement no one would object; but 
as it is said to be an impracticable one, the same end must be 
attained in some other way. 

It might be said that my argument against direct rate-paying rep- 
resentation leads directly to the placing of the whole higher educa- 
tion under a centralized state authority. This, however, would 
involve us ina serious evil of another kind, to which reference will 
be made in the sequel. Moreover, I thoroughly respect the popular 
element, so long as itis not the plebeian clement. It is of great value, 
and we cannot afford to dispense with it. Had the English public 
schools been under the influence, even partially, of any popular 
authority in past generations, the minds of those constituting that 
authority would have been, from time to time, exercised on general 
questions of education, and their action would have evoked a re- 
sponse in the general community which would have so effectually 
Girected attention to the intellectual blunders and moral evils con- 
nected with the whole system, that we should have been where we 
are now a century sooner. Still-existing evils — such as that, for 
example, of allowing the masters to be practically hotel-keepers and 
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provision contractors — would be blown away by popular breath. The 
breath of the people where they have reached a certain level of 
intelligence is always healthy ; but the breath of the lowest stratum of 
voters, where it preponderates or is very active, is pernicious. Parents 
should take an interest in the education of their children, and should 
have a proper channel for expressing that interest in a collective way, 
—that is to say, through governing bodies, — while personal and indi- 
vidual interference should be discouraged. Again, education in the 
larger sense is promoted if we engage in its service the thoughts of 
the people. It ought not to be restricted to schoolmasters. This 
public interest reacts on family life, and helps to give to education its 
due importance in the state. Ido not think it can attain its due 
importance in the thoughts of men and in the state, if it be left in 
the hands of a centralized bureau, even if the result of the action 
of the bureau were to be a theoretically perfect scholastic system. 
It is better to have some deficiencies and many variations, if at 
this price we engage the mind and heart of the country in 
the work. Indeed, education in the broader sense is not attained 
for the community until it begins to occupy the thought of individ- 
ual citizens as at once a private and a public concern. Interest 
in the education of youth educates the adult himself. Accord- 
ingly, I would place all high schools in a county under a committee 
or board, elected jointly by the existing town boards to the extent 
of one half, the other half of the board being elected by the county 
boards — when these are constituted —and by one or other of the 
universities, since high schools are to a large extent preparatory 
schools for the universities ; and under high schools I would include, 
by way of supervision, if not control, all endowed educational insti- 
tutions, simply leaving the charitable part of the administration of 
these under the trustees appointed by the testator (or such modifica- 
tions of the trust body as might be absolutely essential). Such a 
board would be a strong one, and able to resist over-centralization. 

Let us next consider the relation of high schools to the state ; that 
is to say, to the centralized administration to which we commonly 
apply the term “state.” 

Why should there be a centralized administration at all? In very 
many matters of national concern, and especially in postal, military, 
and foreign affairs, centralization is by common consent essential. 
But it is certainly not desirable that centralization should in any 
department of social administration be pushed further than may be 
absolutely necessary. In the opinion of many thoughtful statesmen 
it is even now overdone, and the current of political action ought 
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rather now to run in the direction of decentralization. For myself, 
I hold very decidedly to this political view even in matters of ordi- 
nary material concern. Whatever can be administered locally 
should be administered locally, if we are to preserve the spontaneity, » 
independence, and vigor of the citizens, and widen their daily life 
beyond the narrow business of the shop and the domestic kitchen, 
If decentralization be desirable in the administration of merely mate- 
rial concerns, how much more in matters that affect the thought and 
moral life of a community! In truth, thought and moral life exist 
only in so far as they are local, individual, free, and spontaneous, 
Adaptation of a man’s opinions and acts to the thought of others, 
and obedience to the precepts of others, are doubtless acts of intelli. 
gence, and suit perhaps the majority of mankind; but the true life 
and progress of a community are wrapped up in the individuality and 
free mental activity of the citizens. It is dangerous, then, to allow 
the education of a country to fall into the hands of a central bureau. 
It gives the workers of the state machinery too much power. With 
a stroke of the pen they can alter the curriculum of education ; by 
their dominating supervision they can crush out all spontaneous 
activity, and with this, all true life. Bureaucracy is as opposed to 
the genius of our race as is absolutism. A bureaucrat is almost of 
necessity a doctrinaire. Official minds are apt, with a view to sim- 
plicity in administration, to ignore provincial feelings, habits, and 
peculiarities, oblivious of the fact that difference is essential to vital- 
ity. <A dead level of uniformity must inevitably have charms for the 
bureaucratic eye. At present, in the case of primary instruction in 
England, the “local authorities” are merely channels for conveying 
the stream of power which has its source in Whitehall. The liberty 
of school boards is the liberty to acquiesce. This is not wholesome 
for the country, and it is depressing to the teacher, who, if he be 
worthy of his vocation, is less of a machine than the members of 
most professions. If the teacher is to succeed, he must work with 
the energy that comes from freedom and from a consciousness that 
he is at liberty to initiate as well as to execute. Centralization, by 
subduing individuality, stifles originality and paralyzes the will. A 
system of high schools, all uniform and subject to one central 
authority would, in my opinion, be far more dangerous to our educa- 
tional well-being than the control of the humblest class of rate-payers 
could possibly be. 

At the same time, we must not lose sight of the fact that without 
some controlling power, the organization of a high-school system 
and the maintenance of that organization are impracticable. Educa- 
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tional information has to be collected. Money also is wanted from 
general taxation to subsidize local rating, and with the giving of 
money comes a certain control. But it is not necessary that much 
money should be given by the state, and still less is it necessary 
that there should be much control with a view to see that the money 
is well spent. Supervision, not government, is all that is needed, 
and all that the contribution of the state would justify. All that the 
state has to see to is, that proper provision is made for the prepara- 
tion of teachers for high schools, and that annual reports from all the 
high-school governing bodies are, along with the educational statistics 
of the year, laid before the government. From time to time, once in 
four or five years, it might examine the schools. It might further 
specify the examinations for testing boys when leaving for the 
universities, and perhaps at other periods of the curriculum. Such 
should be the limits of the state interference, and they should be 
defined by statute; all else, I think, should be in the hands of the 
local county authorities. 

To the question, Should the present education department be the 
controlling state authority in Great Britain? I answer, No, so long as 
it retains its present form. As a department, it is efficient ; in some 
respects, perhaps, too efficient. A minister of public instruction, 
advised by a council consisting more or less of paid experts, sitting 
from week to week, but not changing with the government of the 
day, would constitute, I think, a safer administrative body. Control 
by the present education department is substantially control by sec- 
retaries and clerks, and must always be so. This we a!l know means 
that some one assistant secretary —a man, it say de of small capacity 
and slight interest in education, and it mst be of an official, nay 
of an office-and-desk habit of mind, and with a soul often dry and 
parched with the dust of filed documents — governs boards and mas- 
ters who may have a much better conception of what is desirable 
and practicable in education. Such men are notoriously impervious 
to all ideas, and like all Philistines, have a self-complacent way of 
mistaking their own imperviousness for sound, practical common- 
sense. It is only a very powerful mind (and I am far from denying 
that such do exist) that can resist successfully the insidious en- 
croachments of routine and precedent. 

My answer, then, to this question of government is : — 

first, that high schools should be under popular control, but that 
the controlling body should be so constituted as to guard against 
ignorance and illiberality of view. 

Secondly, that as all organized educational machinery exists, not 
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for the individual, but for the state, state supervision should be 
exercised with a view to maintain a high standard, and the general 
carrying out of the law; but that this supervision should be so 
strictly defined 4y statute in respect of its objects as to protect edu. 
cation from the evil of centralization and despotism, and that the 
supervising body should be a minister of public instruction advised 
by an educational council consisting of experts partly paid. 
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HISTORY IN ITS RELATIONS TO PRACTICAL LIFE. 
SELAH HOWELL, A. M. 


Ir seems to be generally conceded that a prominent feature of 
Teutonic civilization is the practical, and that the Anglo-Saxon branch 
of this great race possesses this feature in an eminent degree. That 
we are a practical people is a foregone conclusion, emphasized by 
wellnigh every fact of our history. Is it not, therefore, a little 
strange, and from a business point of view even absurd, that we 
should so conspicuously neglect, in our schemes of education, two 
such undoubtedly practical subjects as the English language and 
history? 

Our mother tongue is almost the only language we do not study 
at college, and in general we suffer it to grow up like a neglected 
child, — ragged, awkward, unchaste, lawless. History, twin sister of 
language, receives but a passing glance of pity, — save perhaps in the 
centennial year, when our schools and colleges, feeling that in the 
presence of foreigners it might be becoming in us to know something 
about our native country, or for some other equally superficial reason, 
devote a term or two to the history of the United States, 

Well, this is perhaps better than nothing. But as “all noble 
things are difficult,” we need not hope by some such sudden spurt of 
enthusiasm or politic condescension to find the treasures in this vast 
field of man’s endeavor. 

This indifference to the thorough study of history cannot long so 
be. When matter has ceased to be, as surely in time it will, the 
absorbing object of interest, and when the sceptical spirit so often, we 
sadly admit, connected therewith is humiliated by its own lone- 
liness, then will man again become the focus of all the light shed 
abroad, and the central object of research and thought. 

While in conversation with Prof. Mommsen, of Berlin, on the sub- 
ject of history, he seemed greatly interested in the progress of his- 
torical study in America, and asked me many questions concerning 
the attention given the study in our schools and colleges. There 
was many a shrug of the shoulders and wise shake of the head as 
answer after answer fell upon his ears, expressions of pain and sur- 
prise combined foilowing the statement that in the United States we 
give little attention worthy of scholars to historical study. 

He could with difficulty believe that in most of our colleges his- 
tory was assigned to the tutors, or if not their task, tucked into odd 
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corners of the curriculum, and as likely to get in the way of the 
professor of mathematics or physics or geology, as of anybody else. 
It was not for him a subject easily understood that the people of 
the United States, trying the “ great experiment,” and opening their 
doors to all the world, —the ignorant, the base, the dissolute of all 
lands having free entrance, — not easy to believe that history, the 
record of the struggle in the battle of life, was either quietly ignored, 


’ or openly denounced as too unpractical for practical men. 


“Tt will not always be so,” he said, “ but in a few years the depart- 
ment of history in your institutions of learning will take much of 
the space now occupied by the natural sciences.” These sciences 
deal with matter; history, with man. 

America cannot afford to eschew the world’s history, herself the 
fair promise of a slow-growing, noble tree, whose roots find suste- 
nance in the heart of humanity, and whose branches, twisted and 
torn by the storms of hate and greed, still bear aloft precious fruit, to 
gather which is a calling noble among the noblest : she has too much 
at stake. 

Strange, passing strange, that with the great questions we, as citi- 
zens of a republic, are called upon daily by all lovers of liberty to 
decide, that with our large territory and wide commercial relations, 
we should discard as unpractical, and therefore useless, the study 
which above all others deals most intimately with man. 

We will not stop now to consider why it is that history receives so 
little attention in our system of education, although such considera- 
tion might perhaps open to the light many things obscure and appar- 
ently inconsistent in our national life. 

That history is conspicuously a practical subject would not be 
difficult to prove. That it is also a necessary element in the 
symmetrical development of mind and heart which makes the apos- 
tle’s injunction, “Be ye perfect,” possible, and brings us in unison 
with the divine harmonies, rests upon a solid foundation of fact. 

Practically speaking, the study of history is the study of human 
nature, and as such, practical enough for the most practical of 
nations. Every successful business man rests his success largely 
upon his knowledge of human nature. Unless a man is idiotic, his- 
tory is as unceasing in its claims as the stomach for food. 

We live among men and women. There are forty millions and 
more at home in the United States. Man forces himself upon us. 
We cannot escape him. There is not a word spoken, a deed done, a 
love sanctified or unsanctified, that has not humanity as its origin. 
“Man is the subject of every history, and to know him well we must 
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see him and consider him as history alone can present him to us, in 
every age,.in every country, in every state in life and in death. His- 
tory, therefore, of all kinds, of civilized and uncivilized, of ancient and 
modern nations; in short, all history that descends to a sufficient 
detail of human actions and characteristics, is useful to bring us 
acquainted with our species, — nay, with ourselves.” 

History a study that should take the back seat! History fit only 
for bookworms or Messrs. Dryasdust! History too unpractical for 
practical men! “The oracle pronounced Socrates the wisest of all 
men living, because he judiciously made choice of human nature for 
the object of his thoughts : an inquiry into which as much exceeds all 
other learning, as it is of more importance to adjust the true nature 
and measures of right and wrong, than to settle the distances of the 
planets, and compute the times of their circumvolutions.” 

We venture the statement that we would be a far wiser nation, 
safer in our political sta¢ws, and juster in our humanity, if the truths 
of history were more widely spread. “Histories make men wise,” 
says Bacon. 

Man in all his relations, his joys and sorrows, his hopes and fears, 
his science, his art, his religion, is the scope of history. But it would 
be a failure did it not connect him with the Author and Finisher of 
our faith. 

The laws of history are the laws of God. “ Righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people,’ would give us excel- 
lent practical results if every citizen of the United States knew that 
the statement is as historically true as divinely inspired. ‘“ Blessed 
is that nation whose God is the Lord,” is emphasized by the fate of 
every people whose history has come down to us. 

That the apostle’s injunction, “Be ye perfect,” is possible, and 
brings us in unison with the divine harmonies, is a deduction from 
the fact that history is not limited to what dead men have done, 
but includes what live men are doing. Surely, to know why men 
have been narrow in their intellectual range, and bigoted in their 
religion, why they have grown so fast as to be unstable, or so slowly 
as to die before the growth was completed, and apply this knowledge, 
wil] help us in our efforts to obey the apostle’s injunction. 

If history reveals the false theory which has preyed upon the 
intellect, stunting its growth and wasting its strength, or the 
theological dogma which has made men zealots instead of Chris- 
tians, surely may we say history is not to be neglected, but studied 
with eyes wide open to its light and hearts welcoming and accepting 
its truths, 
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How do we grow, physically, mentally, and morally? This is an 
important question. Is the growth sudden? Does man become in 
a few days or weeks a harmonious exhibit of three different and 
antagonistic natures? Are there no dangers to be avoided, no 
passions to be subdued, no dead limbs to be lopped off? Is there 
no crookedness to be made straight? The history of man’s develop. 
ment says, Yes. 

Does not history speak words of warning well worthy our most 
careful attention concerning any growth not symmetrical ? 

Twenty-two centuries ago, Aristotle, in his wisdom and noble 
comprehension of the human powers in their fulness and beauty, 
wrote as perpetual warning, Suevoia ¥ airy ovdév zvei, He was right. 
Mere intellect moves nothing. It needs the enthusiasm of a great 
love either for God or humanity to spur it onward. Alone its fruit 
lacks the full richness of the perfect growth. 

But history shows us as distinctly that moral development unbal- 
anced ends in fanaticism and terrible persecution. A man may be 
so moral as to be immoral; so religious as to lose his common-sense. 

These statements are substantiated, I think, by the facts of his- 
tory; and if this be so, then the young man or young woman that 
has learned wisely and well the great lessons of history begins the 
strife in the fair light of day. 

What, then, can history do for us as living men and women? 
How does a thoughtful study of its pages help us? It helps us to 
know ourselves, — what we are in our relations to the forces of the 
age and country in which we live; and so shuts the door against 
egotism and hosts of other “isms,” progenitors of weakness, deceit, 
and failure. 

If studied aright, history induces modesty; without which rare 
virtue, symmetrical growth is impossible. 

It is well for a young man to learn early that there are other 
countries besides his own, with scenery just as grand and beautiful, 
with rivers just as long and mountains just as high, with cities 
as refined and powerful as his own, fields just as broad and green, 
homes just as homelike, hearts just as loving; that the mothers 
of Greek and Roman and Jew were just as unselfish, just as true 
as the mothers of English men; that other maidens of other lands, 
white-armed as Juno or fair-cheeked as Brisets, have been loved 
and lost; that there have been other people quite as good, not 
less smart, just as sharp, quite as witty, and fully as long-headed as 
his own. 
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How shrinks our boasted superiority in the presence of history ! 
American citizens, are we? Yes; but a few boatloads of yellow- 
haired, short-legged ruffians from the marshes of the eastern shores 
of the North Sea are our ancestors. © 

No doubt we are very wise and very skilful in the affairs of life; 
but Egypt, twenty-five hundred years before Homer, knew almost as 
much, and in skill beat us on our own ground. She was the granary 
of Europe, and supported her own seven millions of people on twenty- 
two hundred square miles of territory. 

There is little need, however, of illustration. Our place in the 
world’s history is but a page or two of its annals; the Centennial a 
passing picture of the panorama, forgotten before another can occur. 
“The shadow of a dream is man,” said Pindar, five hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, and history confirms it. 

Modesty, the wide-open door of wisdom, is welcomed by history 
with its wise criticisms and humiliating examples. 

But history does more than make us modest. She enables us to 
prepare for the future by avoiding the follies of the past. And this 
is still not all. Max Mueller, in his celebrated lecture, ‘“‘ Ueber die 
Resultate der Sprachwissenschaft,” says, “Ich bin ueberzeugt, dass 
die Sprachwissenchaft allein uns noch in den Stand setzen wird der 
Evolutions-Theorie der Darwinianer ein entschiedenes Halt, entgegen 
zu rufen, und die Grenze scharf zuziehen, welche den Geist vom 
Stoff, den Menschen vom Thiere trennt.” * 

History adds emphasis even to this bold statement, bringing 
out in clearer colors the picture of Paul on Mars Hill, as he 
exclaimed, “And He hath made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

If we with diligence and humbleness of spirit seek to know man in 
these ages of his growth and decay, we shall find ourselves, I am 
* sure, nearer to Him who is “ The Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

I am willing to rest the claims of history, as a study indispensable 
to noble development, upon this one fact : that it centralizes the great 
truth, ‘‘There ’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we will.” 

*“Tam convinced that the science of language alone will yet place us in position to cry out 


to the evolution theory of the Darwinians a decided halt, and to draw the boundary sharply 
which separates spirit from matter, man from animal.” 
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THE SACREDNESS OF PERSONALITY. 


A FIRST PRINCIPLE OF FROEBEL’S METHOD WITH LITTLE 
CHILDREN NO LESS THAN WITH ALL MEN. 


BY ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 


FROEBEL says, in his autobiographical letter to the Duke of Mei- 
ningen (which is a truly psychological autobiography): ‘To arouse, 
animate, awaken, and strengthen man’s joy in, and power for work- 
ing continually on his own education, has been and remains the fun- 
damental necessity of my educational work. All my efforts and 
methods as a teacher have been directed towards the awakening 
and fostering of this joy and strength (i. ¢., conscious personality) by 
which the human being first truly sets himself to work as a man.” 

Personality is, or inheres in, free-will, which is our willing from 
within the spirit in the first instance, versus willing from observation 
of phenomena or reflection on possible consequences. Men are 
persons precisely because they are (as other animals are not) inspired 
by God with his own feeling of self-existence as conscious will-power. 
God puts his own begotten sons asleep in nature (which is a finite 
manifestation of eternal wisdom in the beauteous forms of things 
and their manifold relations among themselves, impressed on the 
sensibility, point by point), that, as they are gradually perceived in 
connection and named in particular, wake up the soul to grow the 
individual understanding. For as Mr. Emerson said in his Univer- 
sity lectures, the intellect ts a sensibility to laws, and ts gradually built 
up by means of the instinct of classification ; which is operative in’ 
playing children, as soon as they have their first perception of like- 
ness and unlikeness. 

I had an opportunity to see this in the case of the lately deceased 
Prof. Benjamin Peirce, who had the blessing of a genial mother of 
extraordinary common-sense, who, even as long ago as in his infancy, 
made it a rule that her children should not go to school till they 
were six years old, nor even be told that it was a duty to obey; 
though she endeavored (as kindergartners do) by her sympathetic 
affection to lead them into the habits of conforming to the wishes of 
others with all their hearts, which she believed, as Froebel did, were 
always generous in children, unless the caprice, neglect, cruelty, or 
mistaken methods of those around them compelled them in sheer 
self-defence to be selfish. 
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It was from such instinctive motherhood as Mrs. Peirce’s that 
P@ebel learned that children need a considerable season of perfect 
freedom to make their first experimenting on the world around them, 
without being compelled to doubt themselves as the sterling power 
in nature. 

The happy consciousness of this personality is the first momentum 
of spiritual religion, which is not “a sigh of weakness,” but a hope- 
ful sense of communion with infinite power. Faith in one’s own 
soul is the germ of faith in God its Father; and in order to take the 
form of piety, it must be associated, through the care of the guar- 
dian mother, with its conscious joy in beauty and its relation of per- 
fect confidence with her. This can easily be effected by the child’s 
being taught by her to lisp songs of thanksgiving to a Heavenly 
Father of them both for all childish joys, whether in things or per- 
sons (Father being a name of God which explains itself to the 
child’s heart). The child instinctively accepts the suggestion that 
there is a Heavenly Father, especially if the mother or kindergart- 
ner herself believes it; for the unity of its own personality is the 
witness of the central One, — persona personarum. 

But great care must be taken not to “darken counsel with words 
without knowledge.” It is not well to speak of duty to God, before 
the sense of right and wrong has been developed by three or four 
years of life in relation with personalities like his own. The world 
of morality is the Auman world. 

I have instanced Prof. B. Peirce’s childish experience, because I 
happened to know him asa little child of three years old, playing 
with blocks, being myself only six years older than he, and his 
mother having called my attention then to the fact of his classifica- 
tion of things according to numerical relations. He would arrange 
his blocks in twos, threes, fours, etc., and was delighted to find out, 
as he did all by himself, that there were two twos in four, two threes 
in six, etc. ; and he would call his mother’s attention to it, by asking 
her to guess these little conundrums of number which he would 
propose to her. She called my attention to it as a proof of his 
intelligence, and to defend herself in her plan of not teaching him to 
read, but leaving him to find out his own mind by his favorite play. 
Mrs. Peirce did not pretend to be a metaphysician or a scientist ; but 
her motherly instinct, working within her own strong personality, 
which had grown self-respecting through the very free development 
of her own indulged childhood, gave her the same method of dealing 
with her little children that God seems to pursue with the older 
members of his human family: granting them ample season for self- 
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activity in the nursery of nature, unhindered by law, till they are fain 
to say :— 
“ Me, this unchartered freedom tires, 
I feel the weight of chance desires, 
And long for a repose which ever is the same,”’ 
and so invokes 
“ Duty, 
Stern lawgiver, who yet dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace.” 

Personality is that in God which always comes to his child in this 
nursery of nature, where first the child’s helplessness, and want of 
power to communicate by words, challenges the indulgence of all 
humane persons who come at all into maternal or paternal relations. 
The true “ mother-play”” consists simply in divining what the child 
wants to do, and helping him to do it; diverting him from all undesir- 
able forms of activity by presenting other objects to his attention 
tenderly, and with wise tact “ upbraiding not.” 

The intellectual result in the case of Prof. Peirce, of his mother’s 
genial co-operation with him in his instinctive playing, is the best 
proof of the wisdom of her indulgent method, which is precisely that 
of Froebel’s kindergarten. But no less signal was the outcome of 
the other plan, — her not requiring implicit obedience as a duzy, until 
he should be six years old. Previous to that time, she trusted to 
the effect of treating him as she wanted him to treat others. She 
respected his personality practically, by humoring his innocent 
caprices as far as it was possible, whether they were entirely con- 
venient to her or not, and giving all the scope she could to his 
energetic impulses of motion. Above all, she carefully refrained from 
hurting his feelings, which in children are often unspeakably ten- 
der. When his childish shouting was in unbearable excess, and his 
energetic impulses in the wrong direction, she took advantage of 
her power over his imagination to turn his activity into other chan- 
nels, sometimes calling attention to the better consequences of doing 
the way she invented for him, For she avoided the common error 
of teaching a child obstinacy by being selfishly, capriciously, or — 
to him— azintelligibly obstinate herself. 

The child is created to freely accept, understand, and obey divine 
law. This is the supreme end of his life on earth; but nothing 
hinders it more effectually than to interpose the decrees of a will ot 
infinitely wise and good. The advantage and duty of the obedience 
of a spiritual being is measurable only by the validity of the com- 
mands given to him; hence, in teaching children obedience, the 
mother or teacher must make sure of the validity of her command, 
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which inheres in its adaptation to the preservation of the individual's 
self-respect, —a very different thing from wz/fulness, for it is the 
personal power that can best subdue wilfulness. But we must never 
forget that in a young child’s individual wilfulness is often involved, 
by the law of association, the sacred persoiuality ; and hence the 
desirable care in dealing with it, until the child has grown up 
through natural religion to moral sense. 

The moral sense, in its divinely appointed supremacy over the other 
affections, is only gradually developed — but certain/y through the 
child’s intercourse with fevsoxs, especially persons of its own age, 
whom it instinctively feels to have sensibilities like its own to pleas- 
ure and pain; or it can be made to recognize this fact by a timely 
hint, given in words. The spiritual communion or unity of the 
human race is foreshadowed in the natural sympathies ; which, how- 
ever, need to be brought into the human understanding by the words 
and actions of others. By natural “love of the brother whom we 
have seen”’ do we learn to “love God, whom we have not seen,” but 
naturally believe to have created us to be happy in loving and being 
just to each other. 

I remember some of the phenomena of Prof. Peirce’s moral devel- 
opment, after he had arrived at the age of obedience. He went toa 


stupid, old-fashioned A-B-C school, whose teacher gave out spelling 


lessons to be learned at home out of a book. This was especially 
hard to be committed to memory by the little scientist, whose 
instinct of classification was terribly bothered by the English orthog- 
raphy (or as it ought to be called, sakography). But his intelligence 
had grown sufficiently for him to understand that it would be a nice 
thing to know how to read the books his mother had previously read 
to him, but now announced that he must learn to read by himself (in 
the only way then taught) ; and his unbroken joyous spirit gave him 
the sense of infinite power to do what he willed; and his mother 
helped by spelling the words that he put out to her, or pronouncing 
those he spelled. Very soon he found in the house, copies of an old 
Pike’s arithmetic and an old Euclid, whose figures and diagrams 
were more intelligible to his special genius than the Roman alpha- 
bet ; and he used to bargain with his mother, that after he had con- 
quered, with her kind help, his spelling lesson, he should have a Uittle 
comfort, as he phrased it, with his Pike and Euclid! 

Nothing is more valuable for throwing light upon the principles of 
education, than facts like these in the biography of great men. 
They serve to the science of education, as the phenomena of physi- 
cal nature to the natural sciences, the inductions therefrom strength- 
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ening the deductions from general principles, with which they are 
found to be identical. 

The ultimate development of Prof. Benjamin Peirce, religious and 
moral as well as intellectual, is, to one old enough to have been 
able to watch the end from the beginning, a splendid demonstration 
of the truth of Froebel’s principle of recognizing and respecting the . 
child’s personality (free-will). His intellect was in unceasing pro- 
gressive discovery ; his tenderly cherished heart showed itself in the 
loveliest social temper; his religion was genial, liberal, ideal, pro- 
found, — having escaped being swamped in formulas, perhaps 
because his parents, with diverse creeds, agreed to differ in their 
abstract opinions, in the spirit of a humble reverence, precluding 
mutual condemnations on account of opinion. 

In order to know how rightly to deal with personality, which is 
the gist of religious education, it is necessary to see the relation of 
individuality to it, with which it must not be confounded. Pure 
personality is the son of God, conceived by the Holy Ghost in the 
bosom of the mother of all-loving virgin nature. Individuality is the 
son of man, which is the incarnation in this temporary world of the 
personality, which is a cloud of glory trailed from God, who is our 
“home.” * 

We must speak another time of the individuality which is the 
mortality on which immortality is put by our personality, 

E. P. P. 


* Wordsworth. 
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THE LANCASTRIAN SYSTEM. 


A CHAPTER IN THE EVOLUTION OF COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


BY E. O, VAILE. 


Tue first forty years of the present century witnessed such exer- 
tions to promote the diffusion of knowledge among the people of the 
lower classes of England as were never put forth by any nation 
before. The nobility became justly alarmed lest the contagion of 
the French Revolution should spread to their shores. For the 
first time they seemed to have some appreciation of the extent of 
the ignorance and viciousness which were in their midst. They felt 
the weakness of their position, should rank and wealth and intelli- 
gence once lose their prestige. The peril of the situation demanded 
that the utmost should be done to transplant intelligence and rever- 
ence into the region of darkness and danger. 

This accounts for the wonderful success, so far as attendance and 
enthusiasm are concerned, of the Sabbath school, —a new institution 
then, and used, not as now, simply to instil religious and Scriptural 
knowledge, but to impart the rudiments of learning, thus preparing 
the way for the spread of intelligence. It accounts for the forma- 
tion of the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” and 
of the Mechanics’ Institutes, so common at the time in the large 
towns and cities of England; as well as explains the sudden 
appearance of that host of cheap publications, such as the “ Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,” the “ Penny Magazine,” the “Penny 
Cyclopedia,” etc. For, to dispel adult ignorance was as much an 
object of solicitude as to instruct the juvenile population. 

Among the various educational agencies which were the out- 
growth of the times, none was more prominent than what is known 
as the mutual, the monitorial, or the Lancastrian system of instruc- 
tion. It was a scheme without any foundation in philosophy, and 
not deserving to be called a method; and yet it was the object of 
an incredible amount of enthusiasm, scholars and statesmen express- 
ing, in large public meetings and learned reviews, most extravagant 
praise and expectations of its results. It would certainly be a novelty 
to-day to see noble lords and dukes, and even royalty, in ecstasies 
over work exhibited in the primary school. But the explanation has 
been suggested. Thus, as a matter of educational curiosity at least, 
the history of this movement is of interest to the modern educator. 
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Andrew Bell, a man of university training and of considerable 
travel, became chaplain in six or seven different regiments or 
branches of his Majesty’s service in India. His salary was con- 
siderable, but his labor was slight. In 1789, the East India Com- 
pany established at Madras a charity school and asylum for the 
children born to Europeans by native wives. Dr. Bell offered his 
services gratuitously, and the management of the school was put 
into his hands. He displayed considerable ability, and the school 
prospered. However, in noting the progress of the different classes, 
it appeared to him that the pupils just learning the alphabet made 
the least advancement in proportion to the time and attention they 
gave. When taking a ride one morning, he passed a native Malabar 
school, where the little ones were making letters in the sand spread 
before them on the ground. In this, the doctor’s active mind saw 
the solution of his own difficulty. Immediately boards covered 
with sand were brought into his school-rooms. But here he encoun- 
tered quite an unexpected embarrassment. His teachers, four in 
number, proved to be very obtuse in laying hold of the new device. 
But worse than all, they were quite stubborn, opposing the innova- 
tion, and refusing to carry out the doctor’s design. Determined 
not to be defeated thus, he resolved to experiment with one of his 
pupils as teacher. He selected a bright lad, only eight years old, 
who was to teach the rest of his class. The experiment proved so 
successful, in the doctor's opinion, that he extended the system to 
other classes and to other branches of instruction; and soon dis- 
missed his teachers and organized the whole school under boy- 
instructors solely, who were themselves taught by the superin- 
tendent. Dr. Bell thus expresses his own opinion. Give me 
twenty-four pupils at night, and I will deliver you twenty-four 
teachers in the morning.” After working upon this plan for a few 
years, the doctor found himself obliged to return to England because 
of impaired health. But he had become a wealthy man. Upon his 
return he published (1797) a pamphlet, “An Experiment in Educa- 
tion, made at the Male Asylum of Madras; suggesting a System 
by which a School or Family may teach itself under the Superin- 
tendence of the Master or Parent,” in which the new system of 
school organization is most highly extolled. After successfully 
repeating the experiment in two or three church schools, the author 
settled down as the rector of a parish. His pamphlet attracted but 
little attention until Joseph Lancaster, a benevolent and enthusiastic 
Quaker, began to work upon the same system. 

Lancaster’s father had been a British soldier in the American 
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Revolution, and lived comfortably upon his pension and the fruits of 
his industry. The son, with simply a common-school education, 
but with some experience as an assistant teacher, began, in 1798, a 
school for poor children in a room in his father’s house in London. 
He was a true missionary, and reduced his fee to the very smallest 
amount, never refusing to receive a pupil for want of tuition. 

It soon became necessary to secure larger quarters; and by his 
father’s help, a building was erected for the special purpose of the 
school. His expenses for assistance, taxes, rewards, etc., consider- 
ably exceeded his income. He resorted to a subscription list among 
his acquaintances, who were not, however, able to help him much. 
In circulating his subscription the second year he had the valuable 
help of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, then a young woman of twenty. He 
was thus obliged to exert his ingenuity to devise ways of accom- 
plishing the greatest amount of teaching with the least outlay of 
money. He declares, “The result has been a new and efficient 
system of education.” For the year ending midsummer, 1805, he 
agrees with his patrons to meet with 4300 all the expenses attend- 
ing the instruction of 1,000 pupils, “a much less expense than any 
of my friends ever expected me to reduce to practice; and which if 
I had been told three years since were possible, I should have had 
great doubt of the fact, if I had not also thought it incredible. But 
facts are stubborn things.” One of his early announcements says: 
“The boys’ school was instituted as a free school, by Joseph Lan- 
caster, in 1801, and is actually extended to seven hundred boys, 
who are instructed upon a plan entirely new; by means of which 
ONE MASTER alone can educate 1,000 boys in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, as effectually, and with as little trouble, as twenty or 
thirty have ever been instructed by the usual modes of tuition.” 

A subscription was also raised for the training of youth as school- 
masters, under Lancaster’s immediate care. The subscription for 
1803, the first year, amounted to nearly £400. The subscribers on 
this list indicate the wide-spread interest thus early aroused in the 
efforts of this humble individual, who at this date had only reached 
the age of twenty-three. Here are dukes, lords, earls, marquises, 
ladies, barristers, members of Parliament, bankers, merchants, etc., 
and the eye rests upon the familiar names of Samuel Rogers, Esq., 
the poet, of Warren Hastings, Esq., and of Mrs. Warren Hastings, 
each £5. 

This wonderful scheme, “the most beneficent invention of the 
age,” was explained by Lancaster in several printed books, the first 
of which appeared in 1803, and in which he acknowledges indebted- 
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ness to Dr. Bell, — which, however, he subsequently retracted. Lan- 
caster’s general principle was that liveliness should never be re- 
pressed, but directed to useful ends, and that the surest way to cure 
a mischievous boy was to make him a monitor. Accordingly, the 
whole school was arranged in classes, each consisting of about ten 
pupils and a monitor, who was responsible for the cleanliness, order, 
and improvement of every boy in his charge. Besides these teach- 
ing raonitors, there was a monitor of absentees, who superintended 
the inquiries after absentees ; an inspecting monitor, who noted the 
improvement of the classes in their studies, being thus an assistant 
and stimulant to the teachers (monitors); a monitor-general, whose 
business it was to give directions to the other monitors as to lessons 
for the day, to issue books, and to see after things in general. Of 
course such a system could not be maintained upon a love of study 
merely, or of intelligent acquisition. Lancaster avows that his chief 
reliance was upon emulation and rewards. Each boy was supplied 
with a leather ticket suspended from a button-hole, bearing the rank 
1) which his merit gave him in his class. Should he make a mistake in 
reciting, or in any way come short of his duty in the eyes of his 
monitor, his ticket and place had to be surrendered to the boy who 
| next deserved the rank. There were several ‘rolls of honor,” dis- 
tinguished by various rewards, such as. pensand medals. Sometimes 
two hundred prizes were delivered at a time, all with due ceremony 








| | and parading of the “good boys.” Superior monitors were also hon- 
Ht ored. 

th Some of the modes of punishment seem barbarous; but they were 
merciful in comparison with the severe floggings common in English 
if! schools. With so many children in one room, it was necessary to 


adopt something of a military system in order to avoid confusion. 
But Lancaster’s conscientious efforts to avoid the use of ordinary 
{hi terms of command, “which might foster the military spirit” in the 
fi lower classes, furnish amusing but pointed evidence of the sensitive 
} condition of the community through fear of insurrections. “ Even 
when the monitor has occasion to order the class to go to the right 
' or the left, it is done by a sign, in order to avoid the command, ‘To 
He the right!’ Say ‘Goon!’ instead of ‘March!’ and ‘Stop!’ in lieu of 
iW ‘Halt!’” At roll-call each absentee monitor mustered his regiment 





| h of classes along its space on the wall, each boy placing himself under 
his proper number painted above. If no one stood beneath five or 
i : seventy-five, the numbers were reported to the head officer, who, 
Hi from his register, sent home notes and made proper investigation. 

tae In teaching primary arithmetic, Lancaster seems to have antici- 
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pated to some extent what is known as ‘Grube’s method.” The 
four tables were taught simultaneously, each little addition being 
accompanied by its corresponding subtraction, and so with multipli- 
cation and division. At first the older boys had to be employed as 
teachers of arithmetic; and it was of great advantage to them while 
they had need of practice in the lower rules. But when they became 
proficient, their time was no longer employed to their greatest per- 
sonal profit. Laucaster “saw this with regret, but had the pleasure 
of seeing the difficulty removed” by one of his inventions. The 
monitor must be able to read. He was then furnished with a book 
of sums for his class, and also with a key or book of corresponding 
processes step by step. He first reads the sum to be performed and 
sees that the numbers are set down correctly. He then turns to his 
key and reads the process of the example he has just given; for 
instance, — ‘First column, 9 and 7 are 16. Set down 6 under the 
g and carry 1 tothe next.’ Inspectsthe work. ‘Second column, — 
2 and gare 11 and 1 I carried are 12. Set down 2 and carry 1 to 
the next.” Inspection, and so on. Fractions, compound numbers, 
etc., were taught in the same way. With all the enthusiasm of a 
discoverer, and with an assurance that seems to us almost like char- 
latanry, Lancaster declares that “any boy of eight years old who can 
read and numerate is, by means of the guide.and the key thereto, 
qualified to teach the first four rules of arithmetic, both simple and 
compound, with as much accuracy as mathematicians who may have 
kept school for twenty years. ... And the inferior boys may do 
the work usually done by the teachers in the common mode; for a 
boy who can read can teach, although he knows nothing about it 
[the subject].””. A common opinion of the time is expressed in even 
more extravagant claims from scholarly men. An ably writter 
article in the “Edinburgh Review” (1811), after declaring that 
algebra and geometry, even through the “sublime theorems of 
Newton and LaPlace,” may be taught by this method, sums up the 
possibilities thus: “We do not hesitate to assert that it is appli- 
cable, or may soon be applied, to the whole circle of human knowl- 
edge. Observe, too, that all this instruction costs is exactly the 
value of the single book and key used by the reader, and the slates 
of the other boys, together with the rent of the school-room. This 
method may, therefore, most truly be pronounced a capital discovery. 
... Printing is not more capable of being applied to diffuse all 


truth and all knowledge than the beautiful discovery of Mr. Lancas- 
ter.” 


As preposterous as these sentiments are, they but stand ona level 
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with one quite familiar in American politics; viz., that ability to 
read would be a precious qualification of the voter. If such ability 
does not indicate the possession of the essential powers of the 
teacher, how can such ability, in and of itself, argue the possession of 
such powers as can claim the right of suffrage? Mankind is slow to 
abandon the old medizval superstition that saw so much superiority 
of character symbolized by the power to read. But it is time for us 
to realize that the symbol has lost its significance, and that the 
ability to read does not of itself indicate the possession of knowledge 
or the power of judgment. 

It has been the fashion for some time to decry vigorously all such 
instruction as Lancaster gave by his monitors. And yet our chi! 
dren are pressed forward into subjects before they have the maturity 
to do any other kind of work. Every teacher knows that the first 
principles of arithmetic are really acquired by our seven-year-olds in 
the same way as by Lancaster’s children, no matter how many 
b| bundles of match-sticks we use, nor how glibly they learn to say, 
vy “sixteen units make one ten and six units, of which the ten must 
} | be added to the column of tens, making twelve tens, which equal one 
| hundred, and two tens.” 

HW It is by no means certain that our exhaustive and premature 
analyses do more than add complexity to these fundamental pro- 
f cesses ; and that, too, without increasing the child’s intelligence in 
i} the operation, or his real comprehension of the philosophy of the deci- 
i mal system. Is it less than torture to teach children, of the age at 
| which these subjects are usually grappled, the philosophical expla- 
i} . nation of subtraction, multiplication, and division? 

Lancaster had been charitable, active, and successful to a wonderful 
i degree in elaborating and perfecting his system. He was furnishing 
1 education free to 1,000 children, and was full of projects for promot- 
1 ing female education, and for providing industrial training for the 
i | poorer classes. The noble spirit of the man and his work were 
abundantly recognized, as we have seen. In this year (1805) he 
was honored with an audience by the king, George III., who was 
much pleased with his account of his system of instruction, and 
i gave it hearty approbation in closing the interview, thus : “* Lancaster, 
I will subscribe £100 annually ; you shall subscribe £50, Charlotte, 
and the princesses 425 each.”” Unaccustomed to the use of money 
in such amounts as he now had at command, Lancaster’s schemes 
q i and enthusiasm far outran his means. While his own school was in 
if operation, and a model for similar institutions, he made frequent 
ie journeys to the great towns, superintending the formation of new 
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schools, and arousing the interest of the people. Heavy debts were 
incurred, and on several occasions he barely escaped imprisonment, 
which escapes he always attributed to a special providence. At one 
time his indebtedness amounted to 46,500, and his assets to only 
£3,500. Writs were out against him in several counties, and a 
felon’s cell seemed his inevitable lot. He was in the sponging-house 
three days. How his predicament was kept from getting worse is 
thus told by Corston, his devoted friend, and who afterwards became 
his biographer : — 

“T visited him to apologize for not going his bail, because the 
number of writs which might be issued were the present ones satis- 
fied, would only reduce two families instead of one to want and suf- 
fering. After my departure he rang for the sheriff’s officer to take 
him to the Bench (Court), but obtained leave to call at home on 
their way. After being alone with his grief-stricken family a little, 
he opened the parlor door and said to the man, ‘ Friend, when I am 
at home, I read the Scriptures to my family: hast thou any objection 
to come in?’ ‘No, sir,’ the man replied, and went in. He soon 
became deeply affected and joined in the common grief. Soon after 
he worship was over, Joseph said to him, ‘ Now, friend, I am ready 
for thee.’ They had not gone many paces, when the man said, ‘Sir, 
have you got no friend to be bound for you for this debt?’ Joseph 
replied, ‘No, I have tried them all.’ ‘Well,’ replied the man, ‘then 
I’ll be bound for you myself, for you are an honest man, I know.’ 
He surrendered him at the King’s Bench, and they took his security 
for the debt.” 

This arrest brought matters to a crisis. Six of his friends, in mod- 
erate circumstances, determined that his good work shouid not stop. 
A committee of his creditors was appointed to examine into his 
affairs. They were perfectly satisfied as to his honesty, industry, 
and economy. His public-spirited friends, assuming his debts and 
taking his property, raised some £46,000 to carry on the institution, 
allowing him a fixed sum for his private expenses. 

Much of his time was given to his lecturing tours. In 1810, 
for example, he travelled over 3,700 miles, in sixty-seven lectures 
addressed 23,000 people, and established fifty new schools, at which 
_ 14,200 children were taught. In these four or five years, he raised 
by subscription over £27,000. It was estimated that more than 
6,000 children had been taught under his own eyes, and that over 
100,000 were, in 1811, under obligation to him for what little knowl- 
edge they possessed. 

In 1811, the six gentlemen, who for five years had managed and 
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almost supported the institution, were joined by a numerous com. 
pany. A large organization was effected, embracing many sections 
of the country, and known as “The Royal Lancastrian Institution 
for Promoting the Education of the Children of the Poor,” commonly 
called “ The British and Foreign School Society.” 

Although Lancaster was decidedly religious in character, and left 
the impress upon all his work, the Established Church was alarmed 
at the increase of “godless schools,” and determined to become 
philanthropic before it was too late. Dr. Bell was brought from his 
retirement and put up against Lancaster. An immense amount of 
emulation was stirred up, and large sums of money were raised 
through sectarian pride. Although Sydney Smith was a churchman, 
his sense of liberality made him an ardent champion, in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” and elsewhere, of Lancaster and his schools; while 
in the “ Quarterly” and “Blackwood,” Coleridge and Southey were 
as warm in defence of Dr. Bell and his church schools. If there was 
anything more absurd than the position taken by Dr. Bell, that it 
was wise to teach the children of the lower classes to read, but dan- 
gerous to teach them to write, it was the vehemence displayed in 
claiming for each of these gentlemen the glory of being the inventor 
or discoverer of this “ wonderful system.” 

This monitorial plan of instruction was rapidly and widely intro- 
duced into Russia, France, Switzerland, and Germany. Mission- 
aries made large use of it in Africa and the Indies. It was early 
introduced in America, and established in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. DeWitt Clinton, in a speech on opening the enlarged 
free school of New York City, in 1810, said, “I confess that I rec- 
ognize in Lancaster the benefactor of the human race. I consider 
his system as creating a new era in education.” It even found its 
way into the settlements of the West. An old citizen of Dayton, 
O., describes the building erected expressly for the purpose, in 1820: 
a single room sixty-two by thirty-two, brick floor, a long,. narrow 
desk, thickly covered with white sand, the walls hung with printed 
lesson cards, before which the classes were placed to recite under 
the charge of monitors selected from their own number. 

Such was the rapid spread of this system of teaching. Being so 
radically false, it is a matter of surprise that it was so universally 
overestimated. Of course its ultimate failure was only a question of 
time. And yet it accomplished a purpose that could not have been 
accomplished by a truer system. The idea of real instruction for 
the masses had just dawned upon society. The great need then was 
for an engine to demonstrate its possibility, and to arouse enthu- 
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siasm in its behalf. To succeed, such an engine must be not only 
effective, but economical as well; and if it could possess novelty, so 
much the better. The Lancastrian system was all three at once. 
Its novelty and economy are quite apparent, and it certainly was 
effective according to the conceptions that gave it birth. It ac- 
complished very effectually just what, according to the popular 
notion, had to be accomplished in teaching children ; and it did not 
fail until, by its own success, it demonstrated the falsity of the 
common notion, and developed a demand for something higher. It 
thus aroused the necessary enthusiasm, and brought into plain view 
the requisites of a genuine elementary teacher. Facts show how 
direct and brief is the descent from Lancaster’s plan to the best 
features of our own system. He has the distinction of being the 
first to use large cards, and charts, and slates in teaching primary 
children. He also had the first distinctly graded school, teaching 
pupils in classes rather than individually. 

The difficulty of securing and retaining trained monitors led to the 
experiment of having some of the most promising pupils taught by 
the head master out of school hours, thus in a measure preparing 
and compensating them for duty as monitors. Here was the begin- 
ning of the pupil-teacher system, still so prominent in British 
schools. To retain them after a certain amount of experience, it was 
necessary to allow them a moderate stipend. Then it was decided 
that monitors of a certain standing should be allowed examination 
and admission into her Majesty’s service. A further step was the 
organization of the senier or most successful monitors into a normal 
class, with a prescribed course of study and work, graduation from 
which fitted them to become the heads of schools elsewhere. Lower 
monitors were still employed, as they are to-day, earning their admis- 
sion to the normal school by early service. 

Thus Lancaster organized the first model and training school. Un- 
der the auspices of the British and Foreign School Society, it attained 
a most prominent positionin English elementary education, being the 
famous Borough Road School. American common schools are prob- 
ably more indebted to it than to any similar institution. It became 
the central depository and office of perhaps the greatest educational 
association in the world, expending in its regular channels, in 1859, 
Over $100,000. In the reports, lectures, model lessons, etc., from 
the Borough Road School will be found the most complete exposi- 
tion of all the practical points which nineteenth-century education 
has had to consider. Object lessons, class teaching, gradation, super- 
vision, etc., -— things that have become facts or hobbies in American 
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education, — were previously tested and expounded in the Borough 
Road School. It has been pre-eminently an active and judicious 
explorer. Evolutionists show the original type in the modified 
descendants; so the original monitorial system can be traced 
throughout our modern organizations and methods. Nor has the 
common school teacher the consolation of tracing his descent from 
the dignified stock of the philosophers, doctors, and dominies of past 
ages. Historically, and too often professionally, it must be con- 
fessed, he is of a different species altogether, and may see his original 
type in the eight-year-old infant teaching in 1803, with key in hand, 
“as well as the mathematician of twenty years’ standing.” 


It may be of interest to know what became of the two men who 
played such prominent parts in establishing the new education. 

Dr. Bell died in 1832, in his seventy-ninth year, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. In his will he gave £120,000 for the found- 
ing of institutions of learning at Edinburgh, St. Andrews, and 
other Scotch cities. He invited the poet Southey to write his biog- 
raphy, setting apart £2,000 for the writer, and enough more to 
defray all expenses. Southey accepted the trust, — writing, however, 
only the first of the three volumes, and which was probably the last 

-extensive piece of literary work performed by the poet. 

Lancaster could not work long in harmony with the new society 
formed to promote his cherished plan of general education. After 
various unhappy experiences he sailed for the New World in 1818. 
On his arrival in the United States he was everywhere welcomed as 
the friend of learning and humanity. Gov. Clinton, in his message 
to the Legislature, commends him and his system. His lectures 
were well attended. John Adams “was really delighted and enlight- 
ened ” by Friend Lancaster’s lecture. But soon rumors of discredit- 
able pecuniary transactions in England followed him. Sickness 
wasted his family, and absolute poverty overtook him. An opening 
having presented itself in Caraccas, his friends advised and assisted 
him to go there. His son-in-law and daughter went with him. 
After denouncing the breach of all the promises made to him, he 
was glad to leave his family and escape with his life. Upon his 
return to Philadelphia, sickness, poverty, and sorrow were again his 
lot. In miserable lodgings, and pressed by want, he appealed to the 
benevolent. In addition to this aid, the city of New York gave him 
$500 in consideration of some former service. The last letter from 
his hand was to his friend Corston, from New York, “twenty-first of 
ninth month,” 1838. He was then receiving a small annuity raised 
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for him in England. He was still ready to undertake “to teach ten 
thousand children in different schools, not knowing their letters, 
all to read fluently in three weeks to three months.” On the 23d 
of October of that year he was run over in the streets of New York. 
From the effects of his injuries he soon died, being fifty-one years 


of age. 


——— 
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A SHRINE TO POETRY. 
BY JOSHUA KENDALL. 


To poetry I ’ll raise a shrine, 

And on it put the sacred trine 

Whom I have known and honored long, 
Of earnest soul and purpose strong. 


Let Sophocles be placed above, 

And Dante next, whom most [ love ; 
Next him let Milton take his place, 
With sightless orbs and handsome face. 





O mighty three, your verses still 

Have wondrous power men’s souls to thrill ; 
As years pass on, we better know 

How great the debt to you we owe. 


There rise the statues, each with living look ; 
Now, artist, pencil, chisel take, or graver, 

And sketch some scenes that from their lives I took, — 
A gift surpassing myrrh, or reeking savor. 
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Wrecked ships, dead bodies strewed a bay, 
I i Famed Salamis, in sight that lay. 
Hi With modest motion, lyre in hand, 
a . . 
i F A young man, dancing, leads his band. 
) i} ; a 
aie His sweet, rich voice rings loud and clear, 
j | The crowd in silence hushed gives ear ; 
| His body bare, a temple meet, 
| Whence holy songs the gods should greet. 
ti Athens to her famed theatre throngs, 


Ma To hear her rival poets’ songs. 
An old man! for the prize has tried, 
Who hurries off with wrathful stride. 
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Yet he at Marathon had fought ; 

Your ears, Athenians, he caught, 

When he the famous “ Persians ” wrote, 
Who now is grieved at Cimon’s vote. 


A son arraigns his father mild, 

Strange contrast to his wayward child ; 
With shouts the judges high upraise 
The bard who sang Colonus’ praise. 


Hear Q£dipus the riddle guess, 

Who bodes not his own wretchedness, 
When, eyeballs dripping, senses dazed, 
He ’Il wander forth, an old man crazed. 


Antigone, seemed thy lot hard, 

Blind father’s prop, dead brother’s guard? 
Yet Hamon died for thee, and thou 
Outrankest all earth’s daughters now. 


DANTE. 


A youth in Florence by a gateway stood, — 

A touching face, so sweet, yet tinged with sadness ; 
Inclined to weep he seemed, and yet oft would 

Beam forth in some quite unexpected gladness. 


A young girl passes with a modest pace, 
A crimson dress girt round her body slender ; 
With pleasant smile she greeted that sad face, 
Which, blushing, pale, reply could hardly render. 


Sleeping at midnight calmly on his bed, 

An angel enters, stern in look, and bearing 
A lady clothed in vesture bloody red ; 

Within his hand a heart of flame was flaring. 


A stern old man walks in a grove of pines, 

That doubled sees the trembling star of morning ; 
Upon his tablets three he writes his lines 

Of love, of sorrow, or of deepest scorning. 


In Paradise, head-wreathed and veiled in white, 
Still robed in red, with flowers about her falling, 

That maiden, woman-grown, and throned in light, 
Back to his wearied heart its youth is calling. 
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Oh, holy love for sacred maid that burns, 
The heart of noblest man thereby exalting ; 

Smit by thy might, he towards those emeralds turns, 
With eyes abashed, and timid step and halting! 


MILTON. 


A colder clime, gray skies ; a shaven green 

On all sides hedged with quaint old Gothic arches 
With ivy twined ; a shady walk is seen, 

Down which a fair young poet stately marches. 





A gay young wife her home too gladly leaves ; 
Soon to return, with tears behold her pleading. 

Alas! dull life is hers ; oft while she grieves, 
Her husband Greek is too intently reading. 


The fight is won at Naseby ; half the world 
Great Cromwell dreads ; and now his scribe is writing 
How Satan headlong down from Heaven was hurled, 
Against the angels and archangels fighting. 








Blind Milton at an organ plays ; his face 
Aglow ; his soul aloft in bliss is swimming ; 
Euripides’ or Dante’s lines to trace, 
| With Elwood’s help, he turns, some grand strain hymning. 


SSS Sa 
Sage oene aes eae een 


ae 


~ Sees ee 


H | There, those will do! Now, rightly ranged around 
it The shrine, within my study place the panels. 
: Chance they to meet my gaze, at a single bound 
My thoughts rush forth beyond their wonted channels. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF INSTRUCTORS OF 
DEAF-MUTES AT MILAN. 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH.D, LL. D., 


i President of the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D.C. 


Durinc the progress of the Universal Exhibition of 1878 at Paris, 
steps were taken by the government of France to secure the assem- 
bling of several conventions of specialists. One of these was a so- 
called International Convention (Congrés Universel) of Instructors of 
the Deaf and Dumb. As the call for this convention, which met on 
the 23d of September, was issued only in July, it was not strange 
that the attempt to make the meeting international in character 
proved unsuccessful. 

Out of twenty-seven instructors inscribed as members, twenty-three 
were from France. The remaining four delegates were from Sweden, 
Austria, Switzerland, and Belgium. 

At this meeting, however, a committee was appointed to arrange, 
if possible, for a convention to be held in Milan in September, 1880, 
which might fairly represent the great body of teachers of the deaf 
in all parts of the world. Pains were taken by the committee of 
organization to secure the fullest possible attendance, and in point 
of members the Milan meeting was a success, one hundred and sixty- 
four instructors being present. 

The selection of Milan as the seat of the convention was owing 
in part to the fact that in the capital of Lombardy two justly celebrated 
institutions for the deaf and dumb have existed for many years; but 
) especially because these schools have for some time been giving the 
greatest possible prominence to articulation, of which method a ma- 
jority of the committee were ardent supporters. 

That the claims of the oral method were to engross the attention 
of the convention, to the exclusion of nearly everything else, was ap- 
| parent from the first. Th circulars of invitation urged delegates to 
be present in Milan two days in advance of the organization of the 
convention, that they might witness examinations of the two schools 
arranged for those days. 

These exercises, which were extremely interesting, and in many 
respects highly creditable to teachers and pupils, were in certain 
particulars open to serious criticism. 

An enthusiastic English member of the convention, writing to the 
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London “Times” in the interest of the “pure oral method,” speaks 
of these “ examinations” as follows : — 

“Let it be noted that the medium of examination—the sole 
medium of communication, in fact, between pupil and examiner, 
whether teacher or visitor—was speech; speech alone. Every 
word of the examination was uttered audibly, every word of the answer 
was spoken in like manner, audibly and loudly. There was not, even 
in this country, where gesture and action so commonly accompany 
speech, the least resort to signs or finger language. . . . Deaf chil- 
dren were addressed just as if they were not deaf, in spoken language, 
and they one and all answered in spoken language, though in our 
country we call them dumb.” 

Now, while this was all true, the English letter-writer failed to 
report that the examinations followed very closely the order of 
printed programmes; that answers were in many instances begun 
before the examiner had completed his question ; that no real exami- 
nation was made by outside persons; that many pupils were asked 
very few questions, while certain pupils were examined at great 
length; that these discriminations were made by the teachers in 
every instance ; that no information was given as to the history of 
any pupil, —that is, as to whether deafness was congenital or acquired, 
and whether speech had been developed before hearing was lost, or 
not; that the impression was thus sought to be conveyed to the 
audiences that all the speech possessed by all the pupils had been 
imparted to them by their teachers, which was certainly not the 
case: in view of all which, we do not hesitate to characterize these 
so-called examinations as mere exhibitions, deserving to have very 
little influence with the professional observer. 

On Monday, the 6th of September, the convention was called to 
order in the hall of the Royal Institute of Technology, by Dr. 
Zucchi, president of the Board of Directors of the Royal Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb in Milan, and chairman of the local commit- 
tee of arrangements. 

After addresses of welcome by prominent citizens of Milan, the 
convention was organized by the choice of the Abbé Gulio Tarra, 
principal of the Provincial Institution for Deaf-Mutes in Milan, as 
president; and of Prof. Pasquale Fornari, senior teacher in the 
Royal Institution as secretary. Vice-presidents were elected as fol- 
lows: For the Italian language, Padre Marchio, of the Siena Institu- 
tion ; for the French language, M. Auguste Houdin, principal of a pri- 
vate school for deaf-mutes in Paris; for the German language, Dr. 
Treibel, principal of the Royal Institution at Berlin; for the Eng- 
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lish language, Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, principal of the New York 
Institution. Vice-secretaries were also chosen to represent the four 
languages of the convention as follows: Padre Lazzeri, principal of 
the Turin Institution ; the Abbé Guerin, vice-principal of the institu- 
tion at Marseilles; M. Hugentébler, principal of a boarding-school 
for deaf-mutes at Lyons; Mr. Arthur Kinsey, principal of a training 
college for teachers of the deaf, on the German system, at Ealing, 
near London. 

Of these ten gentlemen, who formed the dureau of the convention, 
nine were supporters of the method of articulation; Dr. Peet stand- 
ing alone in favor of the combined system. 

The subjects presented for discussion by the committee on organi- 
zation were grouped in four classes, namely: (1) Those relating to 
buildings and all material arrangements for the accommodation of 
the inmates of institutions ; (2) Everything concerning the details of 
instruction ; (3) The various methods of teaching; (4) Special ques- 
tions. 

The subject of methods was first taken up, and the discussion was 
opened by M. Magnat, principal of the Pereire school for deaf-mutes 
in Paris, who presented a printed volume of one hundred and sixteen 
pages, in which the topics included in the first three groups were 
treated zz extcnso.. A small portion only of this volume was read 
to the convention, by M. Magnat. 

An accomplished English lady, Mrs. B. St. John Ackers, who has 
been for some years superintending the education of a deaf daughter, 
read a paper on the “Mental Development of the Deaf under the 
German System.” 

Mrs. Ackers was followed by Miss Susanna E. Hull, of London, 
the mistress of a private school for deaf-mutes, in a paper entitled 
“My Experience of Various Methods of educating the Deaf-born.” 
Both these ladies urged, in eloquent terms, the superiority of the 
German or oral method over the French or sign method ; but neither 
answered the objection which may be raised against the use of the 
oral method with a// deaf-mutes, that in point of fact a large propor- 
tion of the deaf and dumb are incapable of attaining any real suc- 
cess in speech and lip-reading. 

The writer of this article opposed the use of either the German or 
the French method to the exclusion of the other, and advocated a 
combined system, in which all available means should be employed, 
these being wisely adapted to the diverse conditions of those who 
are to be taught. He admitted the propriety of maintaining schools 
in which the orai method should prevail, but insisted that at 
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the same time other schools should be provided for the benefit of 
those who are incapable of success in speech. 

These views, however, found little favor in the convention, and 
after a somewhat extended debate, in which the presiding officer, the 
Abbé Tarra, was the most prominent speaker, he occupying more 
than two hours on two successive days, the following resolutions 
were adopted with only four dissenting voices : — 

“1, The convention, considering the incontestable superiority of 
speech over signs, —(1) for restoring deaf-mutes to social life; (2) 
for giving them greater facility of language,—declares that the 
method of articulation should have the preference over that of signs 
in the instruction and education of the deaf and dumb. 

“2. Considering that the simultaneous use of signs and speech 
has the disadvantage of injuring speech and lip-reading and precis- 
ion of ideas, the convention declares that the pure oral method 
ought to be preferred.” 

The London “Times” in a recent editorial article claims that 
“no more representative body could have been collected than that 
which at Milan has declared for oral teaching for the deaf, and for 
nothing but oral teaching” ; and speaks of the action of the conven- 
tion as éxpressing “a virtual unanimity of preference for oral teach- 
ing which might seem to overbear all possibility of opposition.” 
if So far from being a representative body, the Milan gathering was 
: as complete a failure in an international point of view as was the 
4 Paris meeting in 1878; for of the one hundred and _ sixty-four 
enrolled as active members of the convention, Italy furnished eigh- 
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a ty-seven, France fifty-six, England eight, the United States five, 
mi i Scandinavia three, Germany three, Belgium one, and Switzerland 
one. ' 


Forty-six active members were officers and teachers in the two 
| schools of Milan,.in which the number of pupils does not rise to one 
hundred and eighty ; three active members represented a small pri- 
vate school in Paris, containing no more than a score of pupils. 
Here there were forty-nine votes with a constituency of three 
| schools and two hundred scholars behind them; while the five votes 
jai from the United States represented fifty-one schools, nearly four 
a | hundred teachers, and over 6,000 pupils. And moreover, the Amer- 
iat ican delegates were formally accredited as representatives of a con- 
al ference of principals held last May, at Northampton, Mass., in which 
i the supporters of the several methods of instruetion now made use 
iG. of in this country (including all that are known in the world) were 
assembled in friendly council. 
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Other facts could be given, showing that no truly international or 
representative character can attach to the Milan meeting, but this is 
believed to be unnecessary. 

The resolutions adopted at Milan are open to the very serious criti- 
cism of disingenuousness ; for they recommend the entire abandon- 
ment of signs in the instruction of the deaf, while in the debate which 
preceded their adoption some of the most prominent supporters of the 
“ pure oral method ” freely acknowledged that they used signs to a cer- 
tain extent, and yet voted against a resolution which recognized this 
fact. 

But the most damaging criticism of all that can be brought 
against the conclusions sought to be established at Milan is, that 
they are based on unsound premiseg, 

Taking into account the whole body of deaf-mutes, and the time 
and money that are available for their education, it is not true that 
the method based on speech has an “incontestable superiority” 
over that based on signs. 

Under the method of de 7’ Epée, called the French, which makes a 
free use of signs and does not attempt to impart speech, many thou- 
sands of deaf-mutes in France, in the United States, and in certain 
other countries have been, during the last hundred years, sent out 
from school into society educated, intelligent, self-sustaining men and 
women, who have lived happily and prosperously in all the relations of 
life, as useful citizens, grateful for the blessings they have received, 
and rejoicing through their Christian faith in the hope of immortal 
life; and surely no more satisfactory results can be claimed for the Ger- 
man method of Heinicke. Where, then, is the “ incontestable supe- 
riority of speech over signs for restoring deaf-mutes to social life” ? 

It is claimed, and with justice, that many deaf-mutes educated 
under the French method have an imperfect command of language, 
and for this the ‘‘method”’ is made responsible. 

Now, it is very well known by those familiar with deaf-mutes 
educated without speech and with signs, that large numbers of them 
do acquire a fair mastery of their vernacular; that a majority of 
those who fall short of this do so because they have not been under 
the care of judicious and skilful teachers; and that the remainder 
fail because of mental defects that would stand in the way of their 
success under the oral method. Those who have come into commu- 
nication with large numbers of deaf-mutes educated under the oral 
method are «qually well aware that “deaf-mutisms” frequently 
appear in the composition of many of these, and that not a few are 
sent from school into the world with very little command of either 
oral or verbal language. 
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Turning to the second resolution, it is not true “that the simul. 
taneous use of signs and speech has the disadvantage of injuring 
speech and lip-reading,” as a matter of necessity ; for it is well known 
that in many German schools, in which signs have been held in high 
esteem, and have been made use of at every stage of the course of 
instruction, the best possible results have been attained in speech 
and lip-reading. Notably has this been true in the school at Weis- 
senfels, Prussia, long conducted by the late Moritz Hill, one of the 
ablest and most successful of oral teachers, who declares that “to 
banish the language of natural signs from the school-room, and limit 
ourselves to articulation, is like employing a gold key which does not 
fit the lock of the door we would open, and refusing to use the iron 
one made for it... . At the best, it would be dri//ing the deaf- 
mute, but not moulding him intellectually or morally.” * 

And yet, if the dicta of the Milan resolutions are to be obeyed, the 
“pure oral method,” which allows no signs to be employed, must be 
everywhere adopted, to the exclusion of every other method. 

The American delegates at Milan, after seeing and hearing every- 
thing that bore on the question at issue, were united in opposing the nar- 
row and unwarranted conclusions of the convention. Supporters of 
no Procrustean “method,” they advocated a “system” which welcomes 
every practicable means of advancing and perfecting the education of 
all the deaf and dumb; a system which approves of the establishment 
of schools in which the oral method may be employed, provided 
that at the same time other schools can be maintained for the 
benefit of those who are incapable of success in speech; a system 
which is in operation to-day in New England, with its oral schools at 
Northampton and Boston, Mass., Portland, Me., Providence, R. I., and 
Mystic, Conn., with the large and well-known institution at Hartford, 
Conn., where the sign method is still employed with excellent results, 

And we venture to express the belief that in the future, the principle 
of the inclusion of the less by the greater will so prevail in deaf- 
mute education, that the oral method will find its appropriate place 
in the all-embracing combined system, which in its wider applica- 
bility will secure the greatest good of the greatest number. 

The discussion as to methods occupied so large a portion of the 
time of the convention, that only a few of the other topics named in 
the programme could be considered. 

Among them was the subject of the “Collegiate Education of the 
Deaf,” in which the writer of this article presented a paper urging 
the establishment of colleges for the deaf, and giving a history of 


* Der gegenwartige Zustand des Taubstummen, etc. Von Hill. Weimar : 1866. Page 89. 
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the operations of the National Deaf Mute College at Washington, 
since its organization in 1864. 

The suggestion of the founding of such colleges in Europe was 
warmly seconded by several members of the convention ; but others 
urged that the time had not yet come for the establishment of schools 
of so high a grade, since in most European countries the primary 
education of the deaf and dumb was very far from being fully provided 
for. A resolution was adopted urging the governments of the sev- 
eral States of Europe to make suitable provision, as soon as practica- 
ble, for the education of all deaf-mutes of teachable age. 

The writer of this article had the pleasure of stating to the con- 
vention, that such provision was the rule throughout the States of 
the American Union. 

The convention adjourned on Saturday, Sept. 11, with the usual 
congratulatory resolutions ; and it is to be hoped that in spite of the 
highly partisan character of the meeting, good results may follow in 
an increased interest in the deaf and dumb in the countries of Eu- 
rope, especially in Great Britain, where the claims of the deaf to be 
educated at public expense have never been recognized by Parliament. 
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INSTRUCTION OF DEAF-MUTES. 


LETTER TO MISS ROGERS ON THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS HELD 
AT MILAN, ITALY, SEPT. 6-11, 1880. 


89 HOLLAND Roap, KENsINGTON, LONDON, W,, 
November 10, 1880. 
MY DEAR Miss ROGERS: 


TuoueGu I trust it will not be very long before the official report of 
the late Conference will be in our hands, I know you will like to have 
this personal account of it from myself. In writing it I have had 
the opportunity of referring to notes taken by a private reporter, at 
the time, who understood the languages spoken, and by these I have 
tested my own memory of what took place. 

How I wish you could have been with us, to have experienced the 
delight we had in seeing so vast a body of men of the highest intel- 
lectual power, the majority of whom had been formerly “sign” teach- 
ers, but who, in the course of the Conference, declared themselves 
to have been in the past —or now in the present — completely con- 
verted to the “pure speech method”’! 

Partly, we suppose, through national prejudice (the Conference 
being summoned by the French), partly through the poverty of the 
teachers, and the want of government aid to meet the travelling 
expenses, and other causes, Germany had only one representative, 
Herr Treibel. Hearing this rumored before our arrival, we English 
“German System ” teachers tremblingly expected a bias in favor of 
signs. The cause of our fear, however, became the source of our 
greatest satisfaction. Had Germany been largely represented, the 
“composition of the Congress” might have been justly charged with 
a leaning towards that method. But the fact of a large proportion 
being French and Italian, and originally, if not now, “sign” teach 
ers, turned the scale in the other direction, and consequently in- 
creased the triumph of the ultimate decision. 

Dr. Buxton, Mr. Kinsey, and I travelled together, and did not 
reach Milan till late in the afternoon of Saturday, the 4th of Septem. 
ber. I was exceedingly sorry for this afterwards, for on our arrival 
we found every one in extreme delight at the magnificent examina- 
tion that had taken place in the Poor School, conducted by the Abbé 
Tarra. This and the other examinations which took place produced 
so great an impression that the victory for the cause of pure speech 
was in great measure gained, as many were heard to say afterwards, 
before the actual work of the Congress began. 

We met in the Royal Technical Institution of Sta. Marta. The 
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hall was elegantly draped with flags, and a portrait of King Hum- 
bert hung over the president’s chair. <A striking feature of the 
crowded assembly was the preponderance of ecclesiastics. It had 
been intended to place the effective members on one side, and the 
honorary on the other ; but the former were so much more numerous 
that they occupied most of the space. After an inaugural address 
by Count Zucchi, representative of the minister of public instruc- 
tion for Italy, the rules of the Congress were read, and the election 
of the officers by ballot took place. President, the Abbé Tarra; 
general secretary, Professor Fornari; vice-presidents, Padre Marchio, 
M. Houdin, Herr Treibel, and Dr. Peet; secretaries, Padre Lazzeri, 
L’ Abbé Guerin, M. Hugentobler, and Mr. A. A. Kinsey. 

After the ballot we dispersed, and met again on Tuesday, Sept. 7, 
at 9.30. After some business, a proposal came to change the 
order of proceedings; and it was finally agreed to take first the 
third section, on “ Methods,” following the questions in printed 
order. 

M. Magnat, director of the Pereire School at Paris, proceeded to 
read from a report bearing on the subject, but was interrupted, and 
finally silenced by the decision that it was waste of time to read 
matter that had already been printed and was in the hands of each 
member of the Congress. On this another question arose as to the 
limit of time for speakers; and after a lengthened debate, it was 
decided that ten minutes should be allowed, with a right of longer 
time if so voted by the audience. 

Mrs. Ackers (Prinknash Park, Gloucestershire) was then invited 
to read her paper, which she did in the French language. (Italian 
had been made the official language, but French was generally 
understood, and all languages were allowed.) Mrs. Ackers related 
in a most impressive manner the lengthened and exhaustive inquiries 
made by herself and Mr. Ackers in search of the best system of 
instruction for their little deaf daughter, and, finally, how they were 
convinced of the immense superiority of the “German” or “ pure 
oral” system over all others. Her paper was listened to with 
marked attention, and greeted with general and sustained applause. 
At its close the president asked that it might be presented to the 
committee in order to be printed. 

M. l’Abbé de la Place now rose, and earnestly contested that a 
grave mistake had been made in employing the term “French 
System” to describe that of signs only. He pointed out that the 
method of speech, and every other method that could benefit the 
deaf, are now followed in France. You can judge of our delight 
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when this rejection of the term “French System,” as applied to 
signs, was applauded by many prominent French teachers. Here 
was a clear indication that France, at least, had awakened to the 
fact that to deny her deaf children speech was a cause of shame, — 
that the natural voice is a gift greater than any that an artificial 
method can supply. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet read a paper in defence of the “ Combined” 
or “ Mixed” system, maintaining that signs are natural to mankind, 
To this M. Hugentobler replied, that it is true that by means of 
signs we can awaken intelligence in the deaf; but this we can also 
do by using articulation, and since by doing this we add speech to 
intelligence, no one can question that the latter method is by far 
the superior. 

In the afternoon we met again at two o'clock. Mr. Arnold, of 
Northampton, England, read a portion of his paper in support of 
articulation, and was followed by Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, in favor of 
signs, learned from his deaf-mute mother, and therefore become so 
habitual to him that he thinks them necessary for all men, especially 
those who are deaf. He ended by signing the Lord’s Prayer. At 
its conclusion, Padre Marchio (Siena) exclaimed in English, “Come 
and hear our pupils.” (A simple phrase, but what a world gf mean- 
ing it contained! Come and hear the words of life uttered by living 
voices, not feebly figured in pantomime.) 

M. Vaisse next read a résumé of a paper by Mr. Elliott, of the 
old Kent Road (London) Asylum, in support of the combined method, 
which was eloquently answered by the Abbé Balestra, to whom 
Italy is indebted for the first introduction of the speech method, 
since so admirably carried out by the Abbé Tarra and others. My 
own paper was then called for, and most kindly received. I read it 
in French, but was unable to complete it in the twenty minutes 
allowed. As the concluding part bore on questions to be taken up 
later, I was asked to finish it on the following day. 

The president now proposed to close the sitting with a resolution, 
and we adjourned for twenty minutes to consider its form. The 
resolution, as translated in our official English minutes, stands 
thus : — 

“The Congress, considering the incontestable superiority of 
speech over signs, in restoring the deaf-mute to society, and in 
giving him a more perfect knowledge of language, 

“ Declares, That the oral method ought to be preferred to that of 
ii signs for the education and instruction of the deaf and dumb.” 

It was carried almost unanimously. Out of one hundred and 
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sixty-four effective members, only four hands were raised against 
it. Two of these four were Americans, and one an Englishman, 
who has since seen sufficient to make him advise his governing 
body to try the pure system of speech. 

On. Wednesday, the 8th, we met at 12.50; and after business 
arrangements, M. l’Abbé Guérin proposed that the term ‘‘ Methode 
Orale Pure” should be used throughout the sitting in place of that 
of “German System.” He had previously asked Mrs. Ackers and 
myself to make this alteration in our papers, which we readily did. 

This was again another proof of the depth of the conviction that 
speech is the better method. The nations are jealous that any one 
should have the honor of exclusively naming that system which 
cultivates the voices of those so long thought dum. 

In Italy the adoption of this system is so universal that only one 
school retains the sign method. We saw old pupils who had left 
school, and are now earning their living, as well as those in the 
schools, and found that they had no difficulty in understanding and 
making themselves understood by word of mouth only. 

That so much has been done in Italy in so short a time (the sys- 
tem was introduced in 1869) is, some think, in a measure due to the 
nature of the Italian language, which seems to be peculiarly easy to 
pronounce and read from the lips. Even if there be any truth in 
this view, we still maintain that what one nation can do with ease, an- 
other can do also, though there may be more difficulties to surmount. 
Differences of facility in pronunciation exist ; but this is as true for 
those who can hear as for those who are deaf. The great fact that 
spoken language can be and is the best medium of education is 
proved. That some languages present special difficulties may de- 
mand a longer time to be expended in school, but can never deter 
the hearts of those who love the deaf from giving them this best 
teaching. C'est des difficultés que naissent les mitracles. 

The generosity that has compiled a sign language will surely not 
shrink from the lighter difficulties that are daily overcome by every 
teacher of languages. 

When the Abbé Guérin’s suggestion had been agreed to, M. Cla- 
veau proposed that the terms “natural and methodical signs,” treated 
of in Question 3, should be taken first and accurately defined be- 
fore proceeding with the second in order. This was seconded by 
Herr Treibel and carried. 

Now arose a hot controversy; for not only had we the ordinary 
difficulties of defining the terms “gesture,” “sign,” and “action,” 
but in each language these terms themselves differed in significa- 
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tion, and it was found impossible to reconcile all these differences in 
any definite manner. I am sorry to find, in a letter addressed to 
the “ Times” newspaper by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, that this difficulty 
of definition has led to a charge of an attempt to deceive on the part 
of speakers claiming to teach by the pure oral method. This was 
not the case; but on the contrary, all were so anxious to keep within 
the truth, that they acknowledged a recognition of natural gestures 
on the part of children first entering school, as if that were an adop. 
tion of natural signs in the commencement. M. Houdin himself, 
one of the oldest and purest French teachers of the oral system, 
was charged, in consequence, with supporting the combined system ; 
a charge which he next day denied, expressing his astonishment how 
such a false impression could have arisen. 

The conclusion of my paper was called for, and received with even 
greater kindness and enthusiasm than the first part. As you know, 
it passes in review, step by step, how I took up and laid down respec- 
tively natural signs, the combined system, visible speech, till I 
arrived at and ves¢ in the pure oral system, with a satisfaction which 
every day’s experience increases. I felt I had all hearts with me, 
and was happier than words can express, iu the opportunity of tell- 
ing others how firm was my conviction, how earnest my longing that 
all the deaf should speak. 

This day’s sitting concluded with the president’s (Abbé Tarra’s) 
eloquent address, which I wish I could send you entire. He spoke 
of his own original mistake in teaching by signs, of how his eyes 
had been opened to see that speech was best, and that, so convinced, 
he had adopted, and now taught wholly by, speech. He acknowl- 
edged that it required great courage to do this, but that signs must 
be abjured. Though a few simple gestures might be recognized on 
the child’s first entrance into school, signs as a language must be 
ignored. “It is not the teacher’s work to move the arms and legs of 
the pupil, but to open his mouth and train his lips to pronounce the 
sacred names of father, mother, the holy name of God.” Patience, 
patience, patience must be the motto of the instructor; his work to 
teach pronunciation quietly, exactly, and perfectly. The oral method 
is possible. The method of signs is in deadly opposition to speech. 
The combined or mixed system is impossible and illogical. Of all 
movements for the expression of ideas, those of the lips are the 
most perfect. All is comprehended in that wonderful instrument, 
the mouth, played on by the hand of God. 

Abbé Tarra broke off his discourse, which was delivered in Italian, 
amid enthusiastic applause, and the sitting was closed for that day. 
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On Sept. 9 we again met at 8.35. The Abbé Balestra invited the 
members of Congress to visit the schools under his direction at Como, 
on the Tuesday following ; and the president then proceeded with his 
address. 

The most striking feature, to my mind, of this portion of his speech 
was his statement with regard to the teaching of religion. He pointed 
out how, when God gave a soul to man, He gave him the faculty of 
speech, whereby to express his ideas. Words spring out of the heart; 
without any visible form, they associate themselves with ideas, and 
become parts of them. Signs and gestures appeal to the senses. He 
had striking proof of this in the working of the confessional. When 
narrating his faults by signs, the penitent revived the passions and 
sins of which he had been guilty; but it was not so when he sfoke 
them out. Many years he had tried to teach religion by signs; but 
when he catechized his pupils, he found their ideas were very mate- 
rial. Everything in religion is without form, and it is impossible by 
signs to express these abstract ideas. 





M. Guerin followed, giving in Frencha most eloquent reproduction 
of the president’s ideas, with many valuable additions of his own. He 
too was a convert from signs to the pure oral method, and rejoiced 
that M. Franck and so many eminent French teachers were following 
in the same course 

M. Bouchet, Frére Hubert, and M. l’Abbé Convert, all declared 
themselves converts from signs to the oral system. A resolution 
against the ““Combined System” was then passed : — 

“The Congress, considering that the simultaneous use of signs and 
speech has the disadvantage of injuring speech and lip-reading, and 
precision of ideas, 

“ Declares, That the pure oral method ought to be preferred.” 

On Friday we met at 8.50. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet read a paper on 
“The Higher Education of the Deaf,” which raised a discussion re- 
sulting in the following resolution : — 

“The Congress, considering that a great number of the deaf and 
dumb are not receiving the benefit of instruction, and that this con- 
dition is owing to the impotence (¢fotenza) of families and of insti- 
tutions, 

“Recommends, That governments should take the necessary steps 
that the deaf and dumb may be educated.” 

This was agreed to unanimously. 

During the preceding discussion, M. Claveau expressed the opin- 
ion that “women are better fitted than men to undertake the educa- 
tion of the deaf.” 
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The afternoon meeting was mainly taken up with a discussion 
about grammar and its position in teaching, resulting in another 
resolution proposed jointly by the president, Padre Marchio, and M. 
Houdin, but not passed till the following day. 

On Saturday, Sept. 11, it was announced that the subcommittee 
had recommended that the next Congress should be held at Basle, 
in August, 1882, but the Congress decided that it should be in 1883. 
The afternoon sitting was spent in addresses of thanks from the 
various nations. Mr. Ackers in returning thanks for England said, 
“T desire to express my deep thankfulness to Almighty God for hav- 
ing permitted so great an advancement in the education of the deaf 
in the last eight years. When at that time we visited some forty 
schools, we were told that it was of no use to visit Italy, because the 
pure system of speech had only recently been introduced there. 
Whatachange has taken place since then, we have now all seen for our- 
selves. This is mainly owing to the burning eloquence of M.l’Abbé 
Balestra, but more especially to the nobleheartedness and unwearied 
devotion of our president, Signor Tarra; and I can say, from our own 
personal observation, that the result has been that in no country has 
the system been more perfectly carried out than here in Italy. Noris 
it in Italy only. I hardly know whether, on the one hand, to be more 
thankful that France now repudiates the term “French”’ as applied to 
the sign system, and considers it a reproach that it should be named 
after her, or, on the other hand, that Italy is jealous, and righteously 
jealous, of any one country, —even Germany, where the system has 
flourished for more than one hundred years — giving its own name to 
the best of all systems, that of pure speech. I am, indeed, deeply 
thankful to think that there should be such a desire that this system 
should be universal, and I hope and believe that such will be to a 
great extent the result of this Congress, throughout the countries of 
the civilized world. Let me conclude by saying, ‘ Viva la parola!’” 

The Rev. T. H. Gallaudet for America, M. Hugentobler for Ger- 
many, the Abbé Guérin, M. Houdin, and the Abbé Bouchet, for 
France, and M. Ekbohrn, for Sweden, returned thanks for their various 
countries. 

My report of the Conference would not be complete, did I not add 
how more than satisfied we were with our inspection of the schools 
in Milan and at Como. Neither must I forget the dramatic repre- 
sentation given in the Royal Institution, on the evening of Thursday, 
Sept. 9. All! the actors were pupils of the school, but they sustained 
their parts with admirable skill, and no one could have told that their 
ears were deaf to the dialogues we heard carried on between them. 
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I am happy to say the result of the Congress is already telling in 
England. 

The Kent Road Asylum, the oldest and largest in the country, 
has declared its intention to start a pure oralclass. Our own society, 
by the generosity of Mr. C. C, Johnston (Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 
Waterloo Place), who has a deaf son in our model school, has been 
enabled to publish the English Report I send with this, and which 
we hope will do its part in leavening England with our views and 
desires. Happy, indeed, shall we be if America also lays down her 
championship of signs, and gives speech that fair trial which must 
result in the conviction that it is the best, and (unless there be some 
added defect) the only method of educating the deaf. 

You, who have devoted so many years to the furtherance of the 
same cause, will, I know, earnestly echo our prayer. 

With warmest good wishes, believe me your sincere friend, 


SUSANNA E. HULL. 


Miss H. B. Rocers, 
Clarke Institution, Northampton, U.S. A. 
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COMMON SENSE IN CLASSICS. 
ATTIC GREEK AND AUGUSTAN LATIN. 


BY E. R. HUMPHREYS. 


Tue advocates of substituting German and French for Greek in 
the entrance course of the universities have largely based their 
arguments upon the long time and disproportionate results of the 
existing system of instruction in the classical languages. Few if 
any scholars and educators of eminence have attempted to maintain 
that those substitutes would afford as sound and logical training in 
language, and therefore in thought, as is undoubtedly supplied by a 
proper study of Greek and Latin. The writer, who has always con- 
sidered that our own mother tongue should hold the first and fore- 
most place in all our education, has steadily endeavored, through a 
long and varied course of teaching, to arrive at an unbiassed judg- 
ment, based on facts and experience, as to the actual value of the 
ancient languages to ordinary English scholars, and also as to the justice 
or injustice of the charges made against them by the advocates of 
modern substitutes. This investigation has convinced him that 
while many of those charges have been just as statements of results, 
the true cause has lain, not in any want of power or adaptation in 
Greek or Latin for being most valuable means of linguistic and 
mental training, but (1) in a want of common sense in many of the 
methods long countenanced by universities and other educational 
institutions, as well as by authors and editors of many text-books, and 
(2) in a deficiency of the requisite knowledge on the part of a great 
number of those who undertake to teach the classics. These two 
causes have excited a wide-spread indifference, if not repugnance, to 
the study of Greek and Latin amongst the youth of America and 
Great Britain, increased on our side of the water by the belief — 
largely entertained, if not always openly avowed — that “Greek and 
Latin will not help a man to get on in the world.” 

If it can be clearly proven (as we are sure it can) to the rising 
generation, and also to their guardians and educators, that a fair, 
sound knowledge of Greek and of Latin is of ¢mmense value to 
every English-speaking man and woman, as one of the most effec- 
tive helps towards acquiring, not alone a knowledge of other lan- 
guages, modern and ancient, but of our own mother tongue, and of 
all the natural and applied sciences, whose phraseology and terms 
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are almost entirely formed on a Greek or Latin basis; and if it 
can also be shown, as it has been very often and recently, even in the 
writer’s experience, that such an amount of classical knowledge, — not 
profound or philologically minute, but sound as far as it goes, and 
sufficient to enable any student of average diligence and capacity to 
read ordinary Greek and Latin authors with ease, and as an aid 
thereto, to write those languages to a moderate extent, and esfe- 
cially to be able to see into the meaning of the immense number of Greek 
and Latin words tn our own language by recognising at sight the mean- 
ing of their derivations, —if the youth of the country at large can be 
convinced of its being possible, wxder proper teaching, to acquire this 
knowledge in less than one half the time that has been nominally 
given to that object under inefficient teaching and irrational methods, 
and to do this, moreover, in an agreeable and attractive, instead of a 
dry and irksome way, — we venture to predict a “ new departure ” in 
this most important part of our higher education. The writer ven- 
tures to hope that he may not be deemed guilty of presumption, if, 
after an experience of more than a quarter-century as a classical and 
English teacher and director of education, he points out some of the 
deficiencies and drawbacks in our classical training, which it only 
requires common sense on the part of university and other authori- 
ties speedily to rectify. 

America seems now to be entering on a new and momentous era of 
progress in almost every department of science, art, trade, commerce, 
and world-influence. Many and marked improvements have also been 
made in educational means and methods, and the just and rightful 
status of the true educator is beginning to be more widely under- 
stood and appreciated throughout the country. If the leaders of 
scholarship and sound education will combine in a strong and united 
effort to place our classical training on a solid, common-sense foun- 
dation, guarded alike against pretentious empiricism and ignorance 
on the one hand, and against the extravagant claims of theoretical 
and too enthusiastic “scholars” on the other, and thus to make this 
classical training what it can and ought to be, —the apt and efficient 
auxiliary of all English and scientific studies, and a most powerful 
instrument for elevating and enlightening the youth of the country 
at large, — they will assuredly help very largely to guide the progress 
of America in a sound, healthy, and lofty direction. 

To glance first at some points in the study of Greek as it has 
generally been pursued in the universities and great schools of 
Great Britain and America :— 

Some portion of the “Iliad” of Homer is included in the entrance- 
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examination requirements of Harvard and other American univer- 
sities, which in this particular only follow the example set them by 
the universities of Great Britain—or rather by the leading public 
schools —for more than a century. The entrance examinations at 
a majority of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, which vary 
in parts of authors from year to year, have been, for a time beyond 
the memory of the writer, restricted in Greek to two plays of Eurip- 
ides or Sophocles and some passages from Attic prose, with the 
turning of short passages of English authors into Attic Greek. At 
Balliol College, however, which ranks very high in scholarship, 
Homer is demanded wth the Greek tragedians; and at Christ 
Church, the largest and most aristocratic college at Oxford, the 
entrance candidate is allowed to choose between two (Attic) plays 
and five books of the “Iliad.” It is, however, generally understood 
that students entering the English universities have read more or 
less of Homer at school; and previous to the last quarter-century, 
the “Iliad,” as the writer has good reason to remember, was often 
placed in the hands of school-boys whose knowledge of Attic Greek 
was as yet very crude and defective. He himself had “read” — 
and been awarded a prize in—eight books of the “Iliad” (and it 
may be added, had learned by heart more than half of them) when he 
was not yet twelve years of age, and when he certainly could not 
turn into correct Attic prose without a lexicon—if with it —a 
short passage of an English author. He could, however, make what 
were accepted as fair (school-boy) Greek hexameters, according to 
the Homeric model. The memory of the subsequent difficulties 
caused by being so early introduced to the study of Homeric: or old 
Ionic Greek was long painfully permanent, and has caused him, as 
far as has been possible, both to advocate and in his own teaching to 
pursue a contrary course. 

The evil referred to in the old system of the public schools of 
Britain was, however, largely modified by the fact that (1) a much 
larger course of Attic Greek authors was studied previous to entering 
college, and (2) that Greek composition was and is taught to a far 
greater extent in the good schools of that country than of this. 

Within the last twelve years, moreover, a great and important 
change has taken place in the classical teaching of England, as may 
be seen by reference to many of the text-books which have appeared 
during that time, in which the necessity of training pupils first in 
Attic Greek has been, to a large extent, practically acknowledged ; 
the most popular edition of Homer even being one — Sidgwick’s — 
prefaced by a comparison of the language of Homer with Attic 
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Greek. Another most beneficial change in the English classical 
training during the last twenty years has consisted in the steps 
taken by the universities to render Greek and Latin and English all 
mutually auxiliary to and illustrative of each other, thus placing our 
own language on at least a rightful equality with the ancient tongues. 

The result of prematurely introducing mere tyros in Greek to the 
Homeric style and forms, —to pass over the additional difficulty 
caused to the young student, —and of seeing ‘hese largely and fre- 
quently ctted tn lexicons and grammars, must inevitably be to give 
an archaic and therefore wrong and injurious bias to the attempts of 
even diligent scholars at gaining a correct Greek style. The writer 
has known many men, now of high reputation as classical scholars, 
who, like himself, had to encounter much hard labor in order to 
counteract this tendency to use ancient Ionic forms, instead of pure 
Attic Greek. 

So powerful is the influence of long-established custom in educa- 
tion, as in all other things, that it will doubtless appear a dangerous 
innovation to advocate the postponing of the Homeric poems, and 
even of the later-Ionic history of Herodotus, to a time when the 
young student shall have acquired a fair knowledge at least of Attic 
Greek, —the acknowledged standard of that noble and most useful 
language; yet few if any sensible teachers of English can be found 
who would attempt to introduce young scholars, as yet hardly able to 
read and understand easy reading-books in their own language, to 
the study of the “Chronicle” of Layamon or that of Robert of 
Gloucester, or even to the “ Canterbury Tales” of Chaucer, that 


“ Well of English undefyled, 
On Fame’s eternal beadroll worthy to be fyled.” 


Every honest lover of our mother tongue will cordially indorse 
the tribute thus paid by the author of the “ Faerie Queene” to the 
father of English poetry ; but all the less would he advocate the adop- 
tion of “Dan Chaucer’s” poems as a text-book for a class of boys 
and girls who were only with labor striving to master the second or 
third English reader. 
“ Whoso shall tell a tale after a man, 

He moste reherse, as neighe as ever he can, 

Everich word, if it be in his charge, 

All speke he never so rudely and so large; 


Or elles he moste tellen his tale untrewe, 
Or feinen thinges, or finden wordes new.” 


Such a comparatively easy passage as this, froin the prologue to 
“The Tales,” is intelligible and interesting to the student well 
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trained in “ Attic,” —that is, staxdard English of the best modern 
authors, — but to any one else must be difficult if not impossible to 
understand and therefore to appreciate; but surely no sound Greek 
scholar will attempt to assert that there is as wide and strongly 
marked a difference between the dialect of Chaucer and Milton — 
to come down no further — as there is between that of Homer and of 
Xenophon. 

Our universities nevertheless continue to so arrange the entrance 
examinations as to make it necessary for young Greek students to 
enter on the study of the Homeric poems before, in general, they 
are able to read with any fluency and ease the “ Hellenics”’ of Xeno. 
phon, and still less able to turn a few lines of simple English prose into 
correct Attic Greek. To take what may be deemed a fairer illustra- 
tion: he would surely be considered a very injudicious teacher of 
French who should suddenly advance a tyro, as yet barely able to 
read an easy modern prose work in that language, to the study of 
Froissart’s “ Chronicles,” or even of Voltaire’s “ Henriade”’ ; but this 
again would be far more reasonable than the stereotyped mode of 
teaching our pupils Greek. 

In every language, modern or ancient, our own or that of other 
nations, we must strive to ascertain the best standard of dialect 
and style, and to gain first a fair knowledge of that, and then, in 
due course, to go back to its more ancient forms; to examine, in 
fact, the antiquities of the language,—the most deeply interesting 
of all linguistic studies to the advanced scholar, but to the average 
young student a most laborious and difficult task. 

The Greek language is, as we hope hereafter to show, not only a 
most useful and important factor in a sound English education, but 
an absolutely essential one to all who aim at fully understanding and 
enjoying the best and most beautiful writings in our own language; 
and for this reason we have always advocated its being taught on 
such a common-sense plan as might render it easier of acquisition, 
and therefore pleasanter to all young students. Nor need this 
course, if earnestly pursued under we//-qualificd teachers, involve a 
greater outlay of time than the system hitherto pursued. On the 
contrary, a practical experience of many years, illustrated by well-at- 
tested results, has confirmed the writer in the belief that it is quite 
possible both to secure to students the power of reading and writing 
Attic Greek prose, and also of understanding and enjoying the beau- 
ties of Sophocles and Euripides, and then in due upward course the 
poems of Homer, in less than one half the time that has usually, 
on the old system, been devoted to that object. 


(70 be continued.) 
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WHICH IS THE TRUE IDEAL OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL? 
BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


Tue topic of the present essay is furnished by a paper from the 
pen of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., entitled “ Scientific Common- 
School Education,” which appeared in a recent issue of “ Harper’s 
Magazine,” and which is an abridgment of the one read by the 
author last July, at Chautauqua, before the National Educational 
Association. This paper is not only an abridgment of the Chautau- 
qua address, but it is a revision as well, and as might be expected, 
is an improvement on the original draught. It is certainly in better 
taste; and if it is less piquant, it is also less extravagant, sweeping, 
and reckless in some of its assertions. 

The importance of this production, whatever that importance 
may be, seems to me to be due chiefly to its origin and the medium 
through which it is made public, rather than to its inherent quali- 
ties. Had it been written by a village parson and read before the 
educational association of his county, it would probably have been 
followed by the usual half-hour’s discussion, by two or three of the 
smartest orators in the body; it would have been honored with a 
notice in the local newspaper; and then it would have been con- 
signed to its grave in a pigeon-hole in the parson’s study. Its 
effect for good or evil would have been insignificant. But coming 
from a writer so elevated in the social scale, and so conspicuous in 
the public eye, and spread before the reading masses in the pages of 
an excellent popular magazine of enormous circulation, it could not 
fail to challenge attention, and it could hardly fail to exert a consid- 
erable influence on current opinions concerning several important 
educational matters. And besides, it is not an isolated creation: it 
is the result of an evolution; it is the latest in a series of utterances 
of the same tenor by the same writer, purporting to be the outcome 
of a “daring experiment” in school management, for which he was 
chiefly responsible. 

It would seem to be but the repetition of a truism to say that out- 
side the domain of the exact sciences and of pure argumentation, 
it makes a difference who says a thing; and yet this self-evident 
truth appears to be too much disregarded in the educational discus- 
sions of the day. When a mere view, an assertion, an opinion, an 
I-think-so, about education is put forth, of course the first question 
should be, Who is the person responsible for it? Is he a layman or 
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a specialist? What are his credentials? The paper under consid- 
eration is so largely composed of unsupported assertions and of 
personal opinions, openly avowed, or disguised under logical forms 
or speculative generalizations, that a just estimate of its value and 
tendency is impossible without some knowledge of the antecedents 
of the author, and especially of what he has had to do with public 
schools, and also of the nature and results of his “ experiment.” 

Of course I am not unaware that the reading public, and partic- 
ularly the educational public, are not altogether ignorant as to these 
matters; and yet my own version of them, in outline, seems neces- 
sary as an introduction to what is to follow. 

It is well known that Mr. Adams belongs to the highest class of 
American society,—the class of ancestry, of wealth, and of culture. 
The scion of a stock illustrious in the history of our statesmanship 
and patriotism, it would be strange if he were not public-spirited to 
a degree above that of the average citizen, and a high-minded gentle- 
man. In his boyhood he had the fortune, good or bad, to be a 
pupil in the oldest and most famous classical school in the country: 
a school where, in the very olden times, no doubt “ Paul’s Acci- 
dence,” with its carmen de moribus, in the Latin tongue, and its pro- 
pria que maribus “construed,” was committed to memory by the 
boys; and where the English traditionary methods had been so 
closely adhered to, that probably our author was held to a pretty vig- 
orous exercise of his memory on the rules and exceptions of Andrews 
and Stoddard, without much regard to his individual preferences, 
At any rate, he took a Harvard degree; and was called to the bar, 
where his ability and industry might have raised him to a respecta- 
ble, or even high rank. But he chose to make himself useful to the 
public in another sphere ; and accordingly he has won his chief dis- 
tinction in the service of the State as commissioner of railroads, and 
has become an eminent expert in the science of railroad economy. 
In politics he is a pronounced independent ; his marked individuality 
of character disqualifying him, perhaps, to some extent for steady 
work in party traces. Some ten years ago he was chosen a member 
of the school committee of the flourishing town of Quincy, in Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts, containing now about 10,000 inhabitants. 

He seems to have entered upon the duties of the office with a 
definitely formed theory of public-school education. He found the 
schools of Quincy nothing of the sort. At the touch of his examin- 
ing wand, to quote his own strong phraseology, “they went to 
pieces.” No doubt there was much room for improvement in them. 
It is quite certain that they were considerably inferior to those in 
similar towns and the larger municipalities which were urder the 
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direction of professional superintendents. The school committee of 
the towns of Massachusetts, as regenerated and organized by Horace 
Mann, and as aided and guided by his successors, had been and is 
now a great power for good, but it has its limitations. The state 
of things in Quincy was an illustration of the limit of its capacity 
for advancement in a populous town where there is not yet acorps of 
professional teachers. A new instrumentality was needed, —a super- 
intendent; not indeed a superintendent in the more common mean- 
ing of the term, to exercise a general oversight and direction of the 
schools, but to do for the town system what the principal in large 
cities is set to do for the schools of his district. This Mr. Adams 
saw readily enough, aad the officer was secured. 

In afew years a great change was brought about. Mr. Adams’s 
ideal school seems to have been realized. No doubt great improve- 
ment had been made in many respects. This was well, but it was 
not marvellous. No miracle had been wrought. Substantially the 
same thing had been done before in hundreds of places: I mean, 
schools had been made as good, and on the whole I venture to say 
better, by the agency of superintendents. Mr. Adams reported the 
Quincy experiment in a manner which, coming from him, attracted 
much attention; and especially in a pamphlet published last year, 
he produced a striking picture. The old state of things he painted 
in for the background, laying on the darkest shades unrelieved by a 
streak of light. In the foreground he set out the present school in 
all the radiant hues of the rainbow. He described, as new and 
unheard-of, excellences which are common in schools in every part 
of the country. He claimed credit for changes, processes, and 
results, some of which were of little or no importance, while others 
were decidedly objectionable. The only luminous spot on the edu- 
cational chart of the State was the town of Quincy. There was “no 
intelligent direction” given to the millions annually expended for 
schools. The public education we are getting is a ‘wretched 
article.” The Quincy schools as they were, or rather as the writer 
represented them, were held up as the true likeness of the rest of 
the schools of the State. Superintendents generally and their work 
were caricatured. ‘“ The ordinary superintendent is apt to be a 
grammar-school teacher run to seed, or some retired clergyman or 
local politician out of a job.” The “general superintendent sits in 
his central office and pricks off each step in the advance of the 
whole line [of what ?] on a chart before him.” 

There was but one competent superintendent, and Quincy had 


secured him. He was the pattern after which all must be fashioned 
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who would succeed. He, it is true, had been a grammar-school 
teacher : but “he had gone abroad ” and “had made himself master 
of the modern German theories of common-school education,” — as if 
it were necessary to go abroad to learn those theories ; as if nobody 
else in America was acquainted with the German theories of educa- 
tion, and as if such an acquaintance were the essential qualification 
of the successful superintendent. Such are some of the character- 
istics in outline of this publication, which, so far as I can discover, 
contains nothing new that ts valuable, and nothing valuable that is 
new. By this I do not mean to say, however, that this Quincy 
experiment is not in itself interesting and instructive, or that its 
originator is not to be commended for his honest efforts to improve 
the schools of Quincy, and to give to the public at large the results 
of his experiment. Nor do I mean to intimate that the superintend.- 
ent is not an earnest, devoted, and energetic worker. 

Up to this point, there are, as it seems to me, three developments 
in the Quincy evolution, which has been so much talked about and 
written about : 1. Mr. Adams’s ideal public school has been real- 
ized, — an ideal which is not at all in accordance with the ‘‘ modern 
German theory” of the public school, or with the theory held by 
the foremost educators throughout the civilized world. 2. A system 
of instruction which is no system, or, to quote from the authorita- 
tive report, “ The essence of the system was that there was no sys- 
tem about it.” 3. An emphatic approval by an influential layman of 
the educational axiom, that the professional superintendent is an 
essential instrumentality in an efficient system of schools. 

The essential question at issue is whether Mr. Adams’s ideal of 
the “common school,” as he persists in calling’ our free public 
school, is the true one, and that which ought to prevail and which is 
to prevail in this country. He has nowhere, to my knowledge, made 
public a formulated statement of his ideal. He says, in substance, 
that the “Quincy committee’ —a modest euphemism, probably, for 
the pronoun “I” —had a very definite idea of what they wanted. This 
they communicated to their superintendent, who, it seems, was will- 
ing to try to work it out, he being allowed to use his own methods 
in doing it. As tothe methods, not much need be said. The super- 
intendent has often said, what is apparent to every well-informed 
school man (or “ pedagogue,” in the foreign sense, I should prefer to 
say) well knows, that there is nothing new in the methods he em- 
ploys. No doubt there is much that is good in his ways of teaching. 
But the characteristic of them, to which I object, is their pervading 
ultraism. Yam not an ultraist. If I have learned anything, it is 
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that wisdom and ultraism do not go hand in hand, but that they are 
always wide apart. 

But to the Quincy ideal or theory, as I gather its import from the 
utterances of its originator and propagator, I do object most decid- 
edly. It is the attempt to propagate this theory and to put it into 
practice throughout this country that Mr. Adams calls the “new 
departure.” He thinks his theory very important, while I say of it, 
“important if true.” I hold that it is not the true theory, and ought 
not to prevail. He condemns the whole tendency of the public 
school system in this country, and wants to replace it by his ideal. 
The New York amateur educationalist believes the system an utter 
failure, and wants to sweep it from the face of the earth, and to 
substitute for it a system of free pauper schools.* The Quincy edu- 
cationalist seems to think the commonly received theory of the 
public school is a mistake, but he does not propose to wipe out the 
system as a system; he proposes to change radically the aim and 
scope of the instruction, by the substitution of his ideal. This is 
his reform. His ideal, as has been remarked, does not appear to 
have been set forth in a recorded formula. But it is, as I judge, in 
substance what is commonly known as the t@ree-R ideal, modern- 
ized and furbished up in the garb of rational methods. The rational 
methods, so long as they are kept in rational limits, are to be 
accepted and propagated as far and as fast as possible. But in this 
latter end of the nineteenth century, is the greatest democratic 
republic in the world going to accept as its ideal of a State system 
of public instruction, the old, exploded three-R theory, which has 
been utterly abandoned and repudiated by all other free countries 
and all civilized monarchies on the face of the globe? I think not. 
I think we shall retain the true modern ideal to which we have been 
working in common with the rest of the civilized world, and not 
go back to the old medizeval ideal. 

But it is not to be denied that the three-R system has its adher- 
ents in all countries. They are found in the two extremes of the 
social scale. Here the least liberal portion of the aristocracy and 
the illiterates join hands and fight under the same flag. The aris- 
tocracy furnish the officers of this army, while the mobocracy consti- 
tute the rank and file, using ballots for bullets. Mr. Adams seems 
to have assumed command of the American division of this army. 
His Chautauqua manifesto was a declaration of war. One of his 
lieutenants, a brother, who is a rising /¢terateur, having two years 
ago been elected a member of the Boston School Committee, has 


* Richard Grant White. 
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already made some progress, aided by the late superintendent, in car- 
rying that city. He has begun there the reactionary movement. In 
the mean time the chief having been appointed a member of the State 
Board of Education, it is presumed that he will now remove his 
headquarters from the rural town of Quincy to the Capitol on Bea- 
con Hill, whence future orders may be expected, bearing the stamp 
of the State seal. He has already, in unmistakable terms, given 
notice that the movement thus set on foot is to be no child’s play. 
And this truly is not a mere bluster. He knows that the forces under 
his lead will be supported by those marshalled under the flags of the 
Richard Grant Whites and the Bishop McQuaids. For my part I 

take my stand under the opposing ensign, bearing no such miserable 
device as “ Zhree R’s only for the children of the masses,” but that 
other motto, dear to the hearts of the American people, “ Zhe public 
Sree school, made good enough for the best and free to all.’ This is 
the ensign which Horace Mann held up so gloriously to the world, 
and for which service to mankind his precious memory is honored 
with a statue in front of the Capitol of his State. Under this ensign 
the Mundellas, the Huxleys, and the Bishop Frasers in England, 
the Jules Simons, the Gréards, and the Buissons in France, the 
Bonghis and Sacchis in Italy, the Falks and Wieses in Germany, the 
Stremayrs and Dittes in Austria, are contending for a worthy and 
fitting education of the people. In this contest Iam proud to take 
my place as a humble volunteer private on the side of modern 
progress, and against the reactionists. 

Mr. Adams’s paper in “ Harper,” read in the light of preceding 
developments, reveals his objective points and his strategy. These 
objective points appear to be two: /7rs¢, to discredit the American 
theory of education, and thus create a public opinion in favor of the 
ideal which he represents, —a public opinion which shall by degrees, 
and as soon as possible, secure its crystallization in legislative enact- 
ments; and, second, to secure the training of a class of specialists 
to administer it. In other words, the aim is to do for the whole 
country, beginning with Massachusetts, what he has attempted to 
do in Quincy. In Quincy the committee settled upon the policy of 
the three R’s as their ideal, and employed a superintendent to carry it 
into practice. - And it is important not to confound the good methods 
efficiently employed by the superintendent with the bad theory, not 
of teaching, but of the aim of the ““common school” he was set to 
realize. 

This brings us to the analysis of the paper, which is argumentative 
in form, and which attempts to establish these positions: That the 
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public schools throughout the country are in a “highly unsatisfactory 
condition,” — which means, as we shall show, a deplorable condition ; 
that the one remedy for this state of affairs is supervision, —not any- 
thing like the present or past supervision, but quite another, and a new 
type, to which the name “scientific superintendency” is given; that 
this scientific superintendency is to be had only through the estab- 
lishment by universities of schools of pedagogy ; and therefore the 
only rational work for anybody to do at the present time for the 
improvement of our common schools is that of inducing the uni- 
versities to institute chairs of pedagogy. The limits prescribed for 
this article will permit the consideration only of the first part of the 
paper ; that is, the argument to prove the substantial failure of the 
American system of schools. 

This argument is based on the now famous report by Mr. George 
A. Walton, one of the agents of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, of an examination of pupils of the upper classes of the primary 
and grammar schools of the twenty-four towns of Norfolk County, 
which was by him conducted at the request of the county associa- 
tion of schooi officials, of which body Mr. Adams was a member. 
It is necessary, therefore, to inquire into the nature of this report, 
so far as may be necessary for the present purpose. It has been 
called unique. It is certainly peculiar in some respects. One of its 
peculiarities is a quality analogous to that of the pictorial curiosity 
which represents to the eye very different objects, according as it is 
looked at right side up or wrong side up. Looked at wrong side 
up, it makes the Norfolk County schools “go to pieces.” Looked at 
right side up, it has a different effect. This is the result, in part, of 
the defective plan of the examination, and in part of the injudicious 
manner in which its results are presented. I once had the honor of 
an appointment to the office Mr. Walton holds. In accepting it my 
purpose was, by permission of the Board of Education, to make a 
complete survey, by personal examination, of every public school ina 
certain county where I taught a district school in my college days, 
and make a full report of their excellences and defects, being sure 
that such a document would attract wide attention, and do much 
good. My design was to reveal the whole truth about those schools, 
as far as it was possible to do so, but other duties called me from the 
task. The vice of the Norfolk County examination was that it was 
calculated to reveal only a part of the truth; whereas, if it was to be 
used as the chief witness to decide the fate of the great American 
system of free public schools, it should have been required to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. But it seems 
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to have been required to tell only a part of the truth, and that not 
the most material part. Every pedagogical man ought to know that 
an examination of a school, in order to be just, should be so planned 
and conducted as to show, not merely what has not been done in it, 
but what has been done in it. It should cover the whole curriculum ; 
it should be adapted to the aims and methods pursued. Mr. Walton’s 
examination was not of this kind. It was limited nominally to the 
three R’s, but in reality it made demands in regard to two of them 
which were quite disproportionate for the most practical and useful 
scheme of an elementary education. It ignored branches of immense 
practical utility, on which doubtless the teachers and pupils had 
expended a vast amount of fruitful effort. In fact, consciously and 
by design, or unconsciously and by accident, it seems to have been 
planned in accordance with the Quincy ideal of what and how to 
teach, as if its end and aim had been to compare the other schools 
of the country with that standard in respect to certain branches 
and methods only, thereby giving the Quincy schools the advantage. 

Then, in the make-up of the report, there is, in my judgment, a 
radical error. In test examinations it is always allowable and 
proper to take account of the best specimens, as indicating the 
ideal aimed at, and the stage of excellence actually reached. The 
average results are also and especially to be regarded. But the 
poorest specimen in a particular branch counts for nothing. In 
every school, in every class almost, you have your exceptional 
scholar. He is weak in some branch, while strong perhaps in others ; 
he has been sick, or absent for other causes, or he is essentially, if I 
may employ the phrase, “a lame duck.” No teacher no system, no 
superintendent, is responsible for the failings of these few inevitable 
laggards. It is unreasonable to expect them to march ‘company 
front,” and much more unreasonable to make their performances a 
test of the success of a school system. Apply this test to Harvard 
College, and how swiftly that grand institution would “ go to pieces,” 
every one of its learned professors well knows. And yet Mr. Wal- 
ton seems to have felt it his duty to display, in lithographic fac-sim- 
t/es, the wretched scrawls of the bottom weaklings and “hopeless 
cases,” as if they were evidence of the condition of education in 
Norfolk County. This was especially inexpedient in dealing with 
ungraded rural schools, where the classification is necessarily imper- 
fect. And what is said of the poorest fac-similes is obviously 
equally applicable to the lists of misspellings. In my day I have 
had to fight hard against the overdoing of spelling, and indeed the 
overdoing of all the three R’s. They are essential, but they are not 
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everything. Shakespeare did not know how to spell his own name ; 
and the late President Felton used to say, when handing his manu- 
script to the printer, that spelling was not his trade, — that he pro- 
fessed Greek. 

And so the result is that the report affords the materials from 
which two very different representations of the worth of the schools 
of Norfolk County could be fashioned without perpetrating a verbal 
falsehood. In the hands of an honest and competent expert it could 
afford proof, with the aid of other easily accessible facts, that the 
schools of Norfolk County are not a failure, although not on the 
whole up to the best in the State. At the same time, it furnishes 
materials from which a conscienceless but ingenious journalist might, 
by due manipulation, make a representation which, to the general 
reader, would seem to have a very bad look; he could make a selec- 
tion of items and pieces from the “results,” no one of which is in 
itself false or very important, and by arranging them in a mosaic 
patchwork, with the addition of bits of exclamations here and irrel- 
evant coloring there, produce the effect of a falsehood. Precisely 
this has been done by an editor out West, and he has spread out his 
tessellated libel in his unsavory columns, to make it appear to his 
readers that a county, “within ten miles of Boston State House,” is 
a waste, howling wilderness of illiteracy, that its school committee- 
men are dolts, and its teachers ignoramuses. Here are some of its 
gems : — 

“In many others [towns] the scholars of fourteen years of age did 
not know how to read, to write, or to cipher.” “There is not a sin- 
gle utterly exploded method of teaching children to read, write, and 
cipher which was not found flourishing in full vigor.” As to the 
average letters and compositions, “anything worse it would be hard 
to conceive.” “And all that within twenty miles of Harvard Col- 
lege!” ‘ 

These ‘editorial comments” are quoted at great length by Mr. 
Adams, and submitted as a truthful statement of the “results” re- 
vealed by the report. 

He says, so far as Norfolk County is concerned, “this [the long, 
libellous editorial quoted by him] does not seem to be an overstate- 
ment of the case,’ and adds, “ Moreover, there would seem to be good 
reason for suspecting that the schools of the county are not, as Mr. Wal- 
_ ton says, ‘neither better nor worse than similar schools in other parts 
of our State,’ but that, on the contrary, they are distinctly of the better 
class.” This is the proof that those “ editorial comments” represent 
the ¢rue condition of the schools of the whole State of Massachusetts! 
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To make this newspaper travesty cover the whole country, the preface 
to the edition of the Walton report published by the Norfolk County 
body that originated the examination, is made to say that they “clearly 
intimate their belief that, if subjected to similar practical tests, the 
schools of no other section of the country would, as a whole, show 
any better results.” And this is the whole argument, by which it 
is attempted to be proved that the public schools throughout the 
whole country are in a “highly unsatisfactory condition” (which 
means, if it means anything, the condition of the Norfolk County 
schools, as represented in the “editorial comments’’)!—this excep- 
tion only being allowed, “That there are cities and towns which have 
been exceptionally fortunate in having intelligent direction, and 
through it have secured an excellent system of schools, no one would 
deny.” 

Eliminate from this pretended proof the unsupported assertions, 
and the falsification of the newspaper, and what would remain but a 
partial examination by one man of a few of the pupils in one of the 
counties of the Union? 

As a contrast to this trumpery and its sufficient refutation, let me 
quote the last words ever penned by the late Dr. Barnas Sears, than 
whom I need not say there was no higher educational authority in 
America, and ask my readers to “look on this picture and then on 
that.”” In concluding his masterly sketch of the “progress of edu- 
cation in the United States during the last fifty years,’ which he is 
said to have rewritten three times, he says : — 

“Tmperfect as our survey has been, its effect cannot be otherwise 
than inspiring. The friends of humanity, who have expended so 
much thought on the improvement of society, observe with satisfac- 
tion that however it may be in other departments of our social 
organization, none of their hopes of the efficacy of general education 
have been disappointed. The experiment has been made on a suffi- 
ciently large scale and for a sufficient length of time to test the 
system. If the old district school of New England, imperfect as it 
confessedly was, bore good fruits,— which none will deny, — the 
modern system, with its manifold improvements, has borne them much 
more abundantly. 




















